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We beg to state that we decline to return or to enter 
into correspondence as to rejected communications ; 
and to this rule we can make no exception. Manu- 
scripts not acknowledged within four weeks are 
rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Italian grievances in Tripoli are not of yesterday. 
They are the natural result of the tacit arrangement by 
which Italy is understood to have a reversionary interest 
in the country. We do not love our heirs. Italy by 
position and the large economic interest she has in 
Tripoli has a lien upon the country which would have 
to be reckoned with, supposing a break-up of the 
Turkish Empire. This alone means continuous ill- 
feeling and friction between the two countries. The 
Young Turks have undoubtedly resisted any attempts on 
the part of Italy to develop the country. In the words 
of the Ultimatum: ‘‘ All enterprises on the part of 
Italians in the aforesaid regions constantly encounter 
a systematic opposition of the most obstinate and 
unwarranted kind 


Ill-feeling between the two Governments has been 
increased by the continuous quiet persecution of Italian 
residents by the Turks. The Ultimatum, in fact, may 
be regarded as a sudden outburst of temper, hitherto 
controlled with too much patience. If Italy had spoken 
more plainly before this, she might perhaps have been 
less forcibly driven to her present tone. These con- 
siderations, though they explain the Ultimatum, scarcely 
excuse it. Though Italy’s grievances have been long 
maturing, this sudden twenty-four hours’ notice of 
occupation seems to the spectator unadvised and rash. 
Such a challenge might well put a term to negotiations 
with a Government really anxious that justice should 
be done. 


The first stage of the Moorish negotiations is now 
almost complete. The last struggle has turned on 
the future position of Morocco. Is it to be another 
Tunis or another Egypt? The Germans are understood 
to have agreed to full French control, and will thus sur- 


render certain rights assured to them in a thirty-year old 
treaty. This concession simplifies the task of settling 
the extent of German compensation on the Congo. 
The French, who have not forgotten 1871, are naturally 
reluctant to give up any territory to the Germans, and 
would probably refuse to give it up without something 
substantial in return. 


There is not the faintest doubt about it—the 
Canadian elections have given the Government and its 
allies here a sharp shock. Some of their papers have 
the hardihood to pretend they rather refish the result ; 
are pleased that Canada is for Great Britain not the 
United States ; but really this, as Lord Rosebery would 
say, won’t wash. With Canada Conservative and with 
England Conservative the Government will not find its 
schemes of Empire-breaking in Ireland quite an easy 
matter. After all Canada does rank as chief Colony 
and after all England—until the Government struck 
its illicit bargain with Irish rebels—was predominant 
partner. 


Mr.- Borden's triumph in the Canadian elections was, 


further emphasised in the last few seats contested. Its 
significance has been grasped throughout the Empire, 
perhaps even in Downing Street. The Canadians 
followed up their crushing vote against the Reciprocity 
Bill with rejoicings which may be taken as their sense 
of the escape they have had from a great danger. Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier’s friends have talked wildly and bitterly 
of the unholy alliance between Mr. Borden and Mr. 
Bourassa, and no doubt that wonderful sample of 
Canadian Liberalism in the British Parliament, Mr. 
Hamar Greenwood, will do his best out of the fullness 
of his prejudice to convince audiences at home that Mr. 
Bourassa played a very big part in the election. The 
truth is that if every Nationalist vote had been cast for 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s policy, Mr. Borden would still have 
won a great and signal victory. He is in no way 
dependent on Mr. Bourassa and will form a Government 
backed by a solid and overwhelming Conservative 
majority. Mr. Bourassa does not count. 


Sir Wilfrid Laurier says the cause for which he stood © 
is bound ultimately to prevail. He as completely fails 
to understand the spirit of the Canadian people now 
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as when he endeavoured to keep Canadian troops out of 
the South African war. That the bulk of the Canadians, 
who are every bit as hard-headed as the Americans, 
ever imagined they would derive any economic advan- 
tage from the reciprocity scheme is difficult to believe. 
Politically Mr. Taft himself made it clear that they 
would be cutting their own throats. His “ parting of 
the ways’’ speech helped Mr. Borden to drive truth 
home. The indiscretions of Mr. Taft are indeed heid 
accountable for a good deal. In the States the dis- 
appointment is thinly disguised. The Americans 
thought they had the prize in their grasp. They now 
assure us that the result is not a British victory, but 
means ‘‘ Canada for the Canadians ’’, not ‘* Canada for 
the Empire.’’. It means both, of course. Radicals at 
home, eager to belittle the Imperial side of the affair, 
solemnly announce that there will be no increase in 
British preference. Nor will there be, until a Tariff 
Reform Government is in power to promote reciprocity 
within the Empire. 


A hundred thousand people crowded to Sir Edward 
Carson’s great meeting at Belfast last Saturday. 
Twenty thousand were actually at the meeting and 
heard his*speech. The attempt of the Liberal press 
to belittle. the whole thing, and write it away with a 
jibe or two will only misguide those who wish to be 
misguided. The dodo has sometimes been written of as 
the most foolish bird the world has ever known. But 
there is a far more foolish bird—or at least a bird .of 
tradition—than the dodo: it is the ostrich that puts 
its head in the sand. Those who laugh away loyalism 
in the North of Ireland are like the foolish ostrich. 
Loyalism may or may not be shot down by and by 
in the North of Ireland; it will never be laughed down. 
It is too deadly in earnest to be killed by a joke at its 
own expense. 


The Liberal press would do wisely to take another 
line about the North of Ireland. Why do not Liberals 
frankly admit, what they know or fear shrewdly to be 
true, that the North of Ireland is in grim earnest and 
means to hold out to the end? They can admit as 
much and yet not in the least damage their case. They 
may still argue that the North of Ireland is utterly 
wrong-headed, violent, grossly prejudiced. They can 
argue that Ulster must be brought to heel or to reason ; 
and that it must bend its stiff knee to the rest of Ireland. 
Mr. Birrell has said plainly that minorities must suffer. 
Why should not the Liberals say boldly and outright 
that they hold Ulster to be in a minority, and that there- 
fore it must fulfil the law and suffer? This would be 
at least a clear and straight line. The pretence of 
not taking Ulster ‘‘ threats’’ gravely is far less bold, 
direct and manly. 


Besides, even in saying that Ulster is making-believe, 
the Liberal press gives itself away, for it is constantly 
declaring now that after all Ulster is half Nationalist 
at least. It is ready with figures—Home Rule figures 
no doubt, still figures—to prove that Ulster is quite a 
strong Nationalist quarter! We are to suppose that 
Ulster loyalism consists of Captain Craig, the late Mr. 
Johnson of Ballykilbeg and a few Orange opera 
comique lodges. What can be weaker and unwiser 
than the Liberal line of to-day?—now warning Sir 
Edward Carson not to light the dreadful fires of hate, 
now explaining that the Ulster movement is a movement 
of lawless violence and exaggeration ; now scoffing away 
the whole business as mere wind and talk and explaining 
that Ulster is not particularly Unionist, but rather that 
it is a sort of Home Rule stronghold ; and now sending 
a party of estimable, orthodox Liberals, Eighty Club 
and Liberal Federation brand, to Ulster to make 
inquiries about a matter which long ago every Liberal 
and Liberal paper had made itself thoroughly acquainted 
with. 


We have seen a picture of this Eighty Club party, 
Mr. T. W. Russell with almost a seraphic smile sitting 
in the middle of the front rank. Well he may. There 


is no enthusiast so enthusiastic as a thoroughgoing 


_to be lightened. 


pervert. We remember Mr. Russell as about the fieriest 
opponent of Home Rule in any shape or form who ever 
sat in the House. We remember how he poured the 
concentrated essence of bitterness on the people with 
whom he now sits cheek by jowl. We remember how 
he sat at Mr. Chamberlain’s feet, and by comparison 
made Mr. Chamberlain seem sweet. And this politician 
now goes to Ireland as an earnest and dispassionate 
inquirer! It is this kind of thing that makes many men: 
despair of politics and profoundly distrust them. We 
know of course that men have revised their political 
faith and been none the worse for it. To be a vert does 
not imply loss of virtue. But there is a limit. When 
we change our political coats, our political skins, let 
us do it in youth more or less. It is an escapade then. 
It is in the blood of a young,man to change furiously. 


Mr. Bird’s cheque is still on its travels—or was a 
day or two ago. The Wolverhampton General Pur- 
poses Committee were, it seems, not so ‘“‘ insulted ” 
by the offer of the cheque to them by Mr. Bird M.P. 
as was stated. They -have indeed ‘* respectfully 
returned it. We suppose the ratepayers at Wolver- 
hampton are too well off to wish any’of their-burthens 
The taxes and the rates there are 
perhaps not more felt by them—as the Liberal Press 
has been assuring us—than a paltry £400 a year is 
felt by a rich Unionist member of Parliament. We 


‘congratulate Wolverhampton on at once its pride and 
prosperity. 


Meanwhile what one would like to hear of is a Liberal 
member of Parliament who is in any difficulties about 
his salary. In that great party, which—for voting 
purposes at any rate—includes men with millions and 
men with nothing at all, red-hot Radicals and mild 
Whigs, and Leveilers and Republicans and some others, 
there surely should be at least one member who has 
independent views as to what should be done with his 
new salary? Do they all intend to take the cash with- 
out a whisper? If so, we know of no other question 
on which they are so absolutely agreed and precise. 
Yet we still have a hope that some solitary independent 
of the party will dare to defy the caucus in this matter 
of cash. 


” 


The word ‘‘ dumping ’’ is put to a strange diversity 
of uses to-day. We see the ‘‘ Westminster Gazette ”’ 
(which gently reproved us lately for an impure applica- 
tion of the werd ‘* job’’) describes Mr. Bird as trying 
to ‘*dump’’ his quarter’s salary into the borough 
rates. Our contemporary by the way insists again 
on the propriety of M.P.s returning the salaries—if they 
do not want the money—without any ‘‘ fuss ’’ to the 
Chancellor. Hush! Not a word on this extremely 
delicate, purely personal and private affair! Or, 
besides hurting the feelings of sensitive Liberals who 
cannot afford to ‘‘dump’’ away the money like Mr. 
Bird, you may remind the taxpayers and public of what 
is being done. 


The Master of Elibank is a more successful dumper 
than Mr. Bird. He has dumped down young Mr. 
Gladstone into a Scottish constituency with which young 
Mr. Gladstone has no earthly connexion. The Master 
of Elibank believes in heredity. He should believe in it, 
for he is what he is and he is where he is through 
heredity. Thanks to the hereditary system he is Master 
of Elibank. Is it not, when one comes to think of it, 
truly amazing that Liberals like the Chief Whip can 
be found to organise and orate against the very thing 
through which they have their being? We will not 
say that it is as hard for a Liberal to go to Heaven as 
for the camel to pass through the needle’s eye; but it 
is at least as hard for a rich and powerful Liberal of 
the ruling class to be consistent in his preaching and 
his practice as for the camel to pass through. 


There is such a large assortment of sticks by which 
Mr. Churchill may be more or less beaten that it is 
hard to know which are the best ones to do it with; 
but we cannot quite agree with a correspondent who 
would choose the Dieppe one. It seems that between 
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the 7th and 11th of September Mr. Churchill was stay- 
ing at Dieppe. Our correspondent states that, whilst 
there, Mr. Churchill spent much time in the Casino 
‘* surrounded by a somewhat rowdy crowd of his fellow 
countrymen who were inclined to ‘ boo’ when he won 
and to cheer over his losses ’’. Our correspondent goes 
on to censure severely the Casino and its company and 
he protests against the Cabinet Minister playing there 
instead of in private. He thinks it lowers us in the 
eyes of the French people. 


We cannot agree, however, that Mr. Churchill in the 
Casino is a matter for public censure. Some years 
ago Lord Rosebery was bitterly assailed by a group of 
very narrow-minded Nonconformists for owning race- 
horses or attending races. The ‘‘ Daily Chronicle ’’, at 
that time edited by Mr. Massingham (who was under 
Lord Rosebery’s spell), would have none of this sancti- 
moniousness, and there is no doubt that there was a 
strong reaction in Lord Rosebery’s favour. We cannot 
see why a Minister on his holiday abroad should not 
go into the Casino if he chooses or go on to a race- 
course. He does not go as Minister—he goes merely 
as man. We hope that Mr. Churchill got more 
‘** boos ’’ than cheers in the Casino—the ‘‘ boos ’’ mark- 
ing his strokes of good luck. Dieppe must be a con- 
siderable relief to him after a course of Dundee. 


Mr. Churchill’s special police is in all probability 
a dodge to save the Government from Mr. Keir 
Hardie’s wrath should riots break out anew. This point 
was pressed home with much force by Mr. Hamilton 
Fyffe in a letter in the ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette’’ last 
Wednesday. After the scolding they got from Mr. Keir 
Hardie and others, the Government have probably 
resolved not to use the troops if riots occur again— 
hence Mr. Churchill’s tricky device. So much for Mr. 
Ure’s brave boast that if trouble broke out again the 
Government would act in just the same way! Mr. Ure 
forgot his Churchill. | We were astonished that the 
Government had the daring to use the troops at all— 
we should be more astonished if, after the way Mr. 
Hardie and his friends have attacked them, they did 
such a thing again. 


Mr. McKenna has been particularly busy this week. 
He led off with a navy speech which has considerably 
fluttered the Germans. That is the penalty of meekness. 
A sudden outburst of firmness when it comes startles 
everyone because it is so unexpected. Was this indeed 
the lion throwing off the ass’s skin? Hardly, for Mr. 
McKenna, alarmed at the stir caused by the honest, 
sturdy tone of his first effort, completely changed his 
style next day in a speech on Welsh Disestablishment. 
This speech was frankly dishonest. Mr. McKenna, it 
seems, does not want to disestablish the Church in 
Wales because he hates the Church. He wants the 
Church disestablished because he loves it. ‘* After dis- 
establishment ’’, said Mr. McKenna, ‘‘ the Church of 
England in Wales would go on flourishing and put 
forth new branches of vigorous life’’. Luckily for 
those who incline to be taken in by this sort of talk, 
there are Nonconformists who speak in another tone. 


For once in a way the military authorities seem to 
have appointed the right man to the right place. The 
new Quartermaster-General, Major-General J. S. 
Cowans, knows the work of the department thoroughly. 
During the South African war he was head of Q.M.G.2 
This dealt with the transport of the Army. In a sense 
it was a peculiar post, in that a comparatively junior 
officer, as Deputy-Assistant Quartermaster-General, 
was head of an important branch of War Office adminis- 
tration. He did extremely well in this position ; and we 
consider his appointment a good one. He will bring 
to bear on the deliberations of the Army Council 
a good knowledge of ordinary military affairs, which 
hitherto has been semewhat lacking. It is not his 
fault, but he is one of the few general officers in our 
Army who has seen no active service. Thus it happens 
that two of the four military members of the Council— 
Sir Charles Hadden being the other—have no experi- 


ence of the real business of soldiering. Possibly they 
are none the worse for this. But General Cowans is 
a man of the world, and a human individual, qualities 
which so far have not been conspicuous on the supreme 
Army Board. 


A disaster such as happened to the battleship 
‘* Liberté ’’ at Toulon startles a world which is absorbed 
in creating or strengthening navies more than almost 
any other event. The peculiarity of naval accidents 
in the French fleet is that in most cases the suspicion 
crosses the mind that it may be due to other perils than 
those to which the navies of all countries are exposed. 
Acts of sabotage which seem a speciality of the 
French anarchist and revolutionary Socialist are 
suspected because there is too much reason to 
believe that the French Navy has been made a special 
mark for this insane class of conspirators, whom France 
has bred. This was suggested at the time of the very 
similar explosion which happened on the ‘‘ Iéna ’’ also 
at Toulon in 1907. It remains still a possible explana- 
tion of a catastrophe which three years after is sur- 
passed, in all the terrible details which are almost too 


appalling to read, on board the ** Liberté 


Apart from this there are the usual causes which 
may be assigned in the absence of any positive informa- 
tion for fires on board warships. There is the short 
circuit or the decomposition of unstable powders. The 
‘* Liberté’? was so mangled and torn in pieces, and the 
scenes of terror must so have unnerved those who might 
have otherwise given some intelligible account of what 
happened, that there is far more than ordinary diffi- 
culty about the investigation. This is a misfortune 
not only for the French Navy but for all other navies. 
Such a catastrophe unexplained exposes the mind of 
every officer and man to a dread of a domestic terror 
far more trying than the perils of combat with the open 
enemy. Only by knowing that the science of inventors. 
who have called such mighty forces into existence as 
those on battleships, and the skill of those who control 
them, are to be trusted can crews have the confidence 
of their natural courage. French sailors did splendidly 
on the ‘‘ Liberté ’’, but such an experience must be a 
shock for any fleet. ' 


The evidence of Mr. Tatlow, the manager of the Irish 
Midland, before the Railway Inquiry represents exactly 
the present attitude of the companies to the strike. They 
believe they are masters of the situation, and expect 
the strike to end very shortly with the men going back 
to work without having obtained their point. This 
point is simply whether the companies are to be allowed 
to convey the goods of employers who have quarrels 
with their employees. Mr. Tatlow asserts that on such 
an issue any mediation by Lord Mayors or Board of 
Trade officials or other eminent outsiders is quite in- 
appropriate, and the companies will not hear of it. This 
may or may not be a good distinction between such a 
mediation and one as to hours or wages; but it at any 
rate shows that the companies are confident that traffic 
will soon be resumed as usual at the rate it has been 
taking place. The Amalgamated Society has got so far 
as proposing that the men should withdraw their claim 
to refuse goods if the men on strike are reinstated. The 
Southern Company met the men on Thursday to discuss 
this proposal, but in the end rejected it, and the strike is 
not yet over. 


Thanks to Sir Guy Granet we now know something 
of the negotiations which ended in the Conciliation 
scheme of 1907. When the proposal was mooted the 
companies refused to grant the men ‘“‘ outside repre- 
sentation ’’ on the Boards. Finding that their attitude 
had brought matters to a deadlock, the companies 
made a final offer. If the claim to recognition were 
abandoned they would accept arbitration in cases which 
the Boards failed to settle. This was a remarkable con- 
cession, involving, as it did, the abandonment by the 
companies of control over their own finances. The 
Union leaders, however, were playing for their own 
hands, and it was only reluctantly and under pressure 
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that they agreed to the plan. They refused to accept 
the ten-year period advocated by the companies, and 
proposed to give the scheme a three-year trial only. 
In the end they compromised on seven years—with the 
result we know. 


The fight between Wells and Johnson was abandoned 
as a direct result of the judgment of Mr. Justice 
Lush on Wednesday. Law and sport, as _inter- 
preted by Lord Lonsdale, agree about the fight 
between Johnson and Wells. The proposed contest at 
Earl’s Court was not ordinary. It differed from most in 
the amount of money to be received by the fighters, by 
the attention it had aroused, by the parties being un- 
evenly matched in skill. In fact, giving judgment on 
Wednesday, Mr. Justice Lush repeated almost exactly 
the objections of Lord Lonsdale to this affair. The Soli- 
citor-General also dwelled forcibly on the purely com- 
mercial character of the agreement between the princi- 
pals. The panic of sportsmen generally is a little early. 
We have heard nothing so far of the illegality of boxing 
in itself. The case against the fight was rested upon 
its extraordinary character. 


The agreement between the principals is a really won- 
derful document. Every chance of making something 
out of this so-called sporting contest has been carefully 
considered and secured in advance by the promoter. 
Mr. White is to have the exclusive copyright of the kine- 
matograph pictures. Johnson’s name is to be used 
(not for nothing we imagine) in connexion with certain 
physical culture appliances. Johnson’s articles and 
communications with the press are to belong exclusively 
to Mr. White. There is all through a fixed determina- 
tion that not one guinea lawfully to be made from this 
meeting of two sportsmen shall slip into the wrong 
fingers. All this is sound, excellent commerce, but 
sport is to seek. 


Sir Arthur Conan Doyle has gone over to Home Rule 
taking his reputation with him. It is a shrewd blow 
for Unionists ! and it is useless pretending to deny that 
we have been badly frightened. There is consolation 
in remembering that even the greatest figures in litera- 
ture have not always been prominent or successful in 
politics. No historian has cared to note how Shake- 
speare felt about the post-nati. It would, of course, 
be put down to sheer malice if we dared to suggest that 
Sir Arthur was not really a great literary figure. Also 
it would only exasperate the lovers of Sherlock Holmes 
—some of whom, it is to be hoped, will remain in the 
Unionist camp. 


No; this is not the time to suggest that Sherlock 
Holmes is but a tame and popular version of the man 
who solved the mystery of the murders in the Rue 
Morgue. Sherlock Holmes is in the hearts of thou- 
sands who do not know of Gabriel Oak, and have never 
heard of Bessie Berry, or the Pilgrim’s Scrip. Surely 
his reputation is thoroughly deserved. He is loved by 
all who can thrill to a mystery carefully arranged wi 
a view to simple, inevitable solution at the end. Un- 
doubtedly Sir Arthur is a clever writer : we cannot truth- 
fully deny it. He knows his readers so extremely well 
—simple, honest, puzzle-headed fellows. Dr. Watson 
proves it: Dr. Watson is Sir Arthur’s typical reader. 


An English School of Painting in Elizabeth’s reign 
that compares well with any school at any period of art ! 
The highest living authority is said to have looked 
favourably on these marvels; others are sceptical. 
Certainly an English school comparing well with the 
Early Renaissance, the Netherlandish or French 
Primitifs, not to mention the High Renaissance, has 
filled at least one daily newspaper with ardent letters 
signed by ‘‘ patriots ’’. Calm people may be permitted 
to wonder where this brilliant school was confined, so 
that its rays shed no light upon the Elizabethan school 
as known to students of that period. Where, too, have 
its astounding products been hidden away until Dr. 
Shawe so luckily discovered them? 


THE DANGER IN TRIPOLI. 


7 O sooner do the Powers appear to be emerging from 
the Moorish wood than they find themselves 
involved in the Tripolitan jungle, and of all the European 
States we have least cause to be pleased with this new 
menace to peace. Ignorance can hardly go further 
than it does in certain German prints who see our hand 
in the Italian move! No country of all concerned runs 
more risk than ourselves of untoward results from this 
most sinister proceeding. The letter of the distinguished 
Mohammedan jurist Syed Amir Ali, a member of the 
Judicial Committee, explains to those who did not 
recognise it already the grave dangers that may result to 
all Powers with Mohammedan subjects and especially to 
those with large spheres of interest in North Africa. 
This is of extreme import both to France and ourselves. 
We both have vast tracts in that region under our 
control, but the numbers of our Mohammedan subjects 
throughout the world much exceed those of any other 
Power. Germany, it is true, finds herself in a very awk- 
ward predicament. As the professed and ostentatious 
friend of Turkey she has to stand by and see her protégé 
robbed without lifting a finger or else she risks the loss 
of her ally Italy. In any case she stands to lose, but she 
cannot very well refuse her countenance to Italy after 
her melodramatic backing of Austria in the Bosnian 
business. The Triplice is not serving their friend well. 
But to France and ourselves the results may be incalcul- 
ably troublesome and serious if anything like a Holy 
War were to break out in North Africa. It is not 
possible to say how far such a conflagration might 
spread or how far it might affect our rule in India if 
we were to get the credit of approving Italian action or 
if we were merely to appear as the complacent abettors 
of the spoliation of Turkey. 

Unfortunately our influence in Constantinople being 
now a negligible quantity we can do nothing to allay 
discord. Germany alone can say a word in season, 
but it does not appear that her mediation is the least 
likely to have any satisfactory result. Italy is re- 
solved to assume at once a Protectorate over Tripoli. 
No doubt she has been preparing for a long time 
and is adequately equipped to carry out the enter- 
prise. For the rest of the world it would scem 
that either her success or failure may be equally dis- 
astrous. Germany, however, is undoubtedly not very 
well qualified morally to ask her to stay her hand, for it 
was German policy that especially encouraged her to 
look to Tripoli for compensation when France had gone 
to Tunis and indeed earlier. As long ago as 1866 Bis- 
marck was whispering that Italy might hope for a 
Mediterranean Empire and Mazzini suggested it even 
before Italy existed at all. For at least ten years France 
has formally sanctioned Italian ambitions in Tripoli. 
The original arrangement was made in December 1g00 
and the whole thing was made definite and precise in 
November 1902, the map annexed to the Anglo-French 
Treaty of 1899 being appealed to as fixing the boun- 
daries between Tunisian and Tripolitan territory. All 
this was certainly not done withcut our knowledge and 
acquiescence for our relations with Italy in the Mediter- 
ranean have long been regulated by friendly agreement. 
Though the Italian coup is very annoying both for 
France and ourselves, there is no chance of cur 
interfering usefully. It may be plausibly argued that, 
to enforce her claims Italy had to act soon and the 
practical acquisition of Morocco by France naturally 
set the pace. The Italian Ultimatum offers no such 
serious grounds of complaint as to justify the forcible 
appropriation of a Turkish province. But any allega- 
tion serves when aggression is determined upon. It 
may well be that Turkish officialism has been dilatory 
and aggravating—as it invariably is—but the only 
possible excuse for the Italian Government is that the 
question has really become a national one, or has been 
made so, and that no Ministry could withstand the 
national demand. ‘There is apparently some substance 
in this excuse, but it must be said that Italy has 
proceeded in the most inconsiderate way both to her 
allies and her friends. They have had no chance of 
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helping her to remedy her grievances by putting pres- 
sure on Turkey. They are faced with what is practi- 
cally a fait accompli and left to take the consequences 
so far as they may concern themselves, which they may 
well do to a most disquieting degree. 

As for the Turks, it must be admitted that they have 
done little of late to encourage their well-wishers. 
They have only succeeded in justifying the worst fears 
of those who predicted that Turks, whatever they called 
themselves, remained the same, incapable of really 
assimilating Western ideas or of learning from the past. 
Recent proceedings in Albania and elsewhere have only 
made it too clear that subject races in the Ottoman 
Empire have now little to hope from a change of régime. 
The little finger of the Young Turk has proved thicker 
than the loins of Abdul Hamid. If a grave conflict 
breaks out between the Turkish Government and a great 
Power, it is impossible to believe that Albania _ will 
not revolt. Then a general scramble will begin in the 
Balkans, Austria may be forced to make her projected 
move on Salonika, and it must be followed by Russian 
action. It is impossible to avoid comment on the 
smug lecture delivered by Italy to the Balkan States. 
They are not to move while she plunders their oppressor 
at her ease. We can only hope that Turkey will not 
fall upon Greece to provide herself with compensation 
or in desperation proclaim a Holy War, the end of which 
no man can see. 

Italy will no doubt allege that German intrusion at 
Agadir showed her that, if compensation for French 
aggrandisement in the Mediterranean area be sought 
for, it must be by means of the mailed fist. To fix 
the ultimate responsibilities for any particular policy 
of aggression is not very profitable speculation. That 
sort of thing spreads like the ripples on water once 
disturbed by astone. Noone, however, need envy Italy 
the possession of Tripoli: any Power is likely to find 
occupation for its energies there for a long time to come. 
Turkish influence, which some years ago was almost 
negligible, has greatly increased of late, and Turkish 
troops have occupied stations close to the recognised 
frontiers of the French Soudan. A great deal in the 
future will depend on the action of the powerful sect 
of the Senussi, whose influence extends over the whole 
of North Africa. Should they take up the Turkish 
cause as a religious obligation the effects may be grave 
both for France and ourselves. 

It is impossible in the circumstances to feel any very 
warm sympathy either for Italy or Turkey. Our only 
sentiment at present is one of extreme annoyance. 
Italy has a right to every proper trade facility, and no 
doubt in the case of a break-up of the Turkish Empire 
her right to the reversion of Tripoli has been recognised, 
but this is no real justification for her present action. 
As there are more British than Italian subjects 
in Tripoli, principally Maltese, we are also involved in 
the matter, and shall have to look to their safety. Nor 
is our trade negligible ; two-thirds of the imports come 
from Great Britain, though the shipping is mostly in 
Italian hands. It is, however, the indirect effect of 
Italian action which chiefly concerns us. French 
opinion already suggests that it means the rearrange- 
ment of the map of North Africa. Unfortunately, 
unless Italy shows moderation in time, it may mean 
a good deal more. How much it is hard to conjecture. 


MR. ASQUITH’S DEFEAT IN CANADA. 


“THE Canadian elections have ended in the triumph 

of the Imperial idea and of the principle of popular, 
as distinct from Parliamentary, authority. This is a 
hard blow to Mr. Asquith and his colleagues. British 
Ministers have welcomed Reciprocity in language 
arguing some warmer feeling than benevolent neutrality ; 
and the British Ambassador at Washington not only 
assisted and encouraged the progress of the negotia- 
tions but even concerned himself with the conferences 
with Canadian industrialists before the purely diplomatic 
work. This assistance was given although, as the 
Premier-Elect has not failed to point out, Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier had no mandate whatever for his policy. No 


consideration of this sort could be expected to weigh 
with a Government which is about to disrupt the Union 
and gerrymander the franchise without regard to man- 
date ; but it is bound to affect the opinions of Canadians. 
Our Government forgot that the Dominion is blessed 
with a constitution which enables it to deal with political 
dangers while they still threaten and before they have 
matured; and the position to-day is that the Colonial 
Office will shortly be in touch with a Canadian Ministry 
which owes its existence to indignation against a policy 
advocated by Sir Wilfrid Laurier with the connivance 
of Downing Street. 

It is not surprising that the Radical conscience is 
uneasy. There is something ludicrous in the haste with 
which a Ministerial organ has expressed its confidence 
that the change will not affect the relations between 
London and Ottawa. How can relations possibly re- 
main unaffected? The British Ministry has directly 
opposed what is now seen to be the overwhelming desire 
of the Canadian people. Worst of all, the names 
of our leading Radical politicians have been used by 
the Laurier press throughout the campaign. There was 
indeed only one plausible answer to the charge that 
Reciprocity would endanger the Imperial connexion. It 
was that the Agreement was agreeable to the Imperial 
Government. These things cannot at once be buried 
and forgotten, and the memory of them must needs 
influence the views of the new Canadian Cabinet. But 
the responsibility for any friction that may occur rests 
solely with the British Government, which has chosen 
to regard its Imperial authority as a means to be used 
against Tariff Reform. It is too late now for it to 
appeal to its opponents to keep the Dominions out of 
party politics. It has played an ill game and lost, and 
must take the consequences. 

Already there are signs that the order has been given 
to minimise the significance of the Canadian vote. In 
one quarter, for instance, it is explained that the 
Canadian electorate, looking at the treaty without any 
prejudice in favour of Cobdenism, decided that they had 
been invited to make a bad bargain. They saw that 
the movement for Tariff Revision was making rapid 
progress in the States and concluded that if they had a 
little patience they would get all that the Agreement 
offered without making any concession in return. This 
theory deserves credit as an ingenious explanation 
of an unexpected defeat. But its cleverness must not 
disguise its falsity. The best way to discover what Mr. 
Borden’s victory really means is to study the speeches of 
the politicians and the comments of the chief newspapers 
throughout the campaign and especially in its closing 
stages. Such a study can leave no doubt that the issue 
turned not on the economic question but on the possible 
political consequences. The man who put the Conserva- 
tives in power was President Taft. 

Only the purblind would suggest that in apprehend- 
ing annexation the Canadians saw ghosts and voted 
while shivering with unnecessary fear. In the modern 
world economic conditions determine most things. 
The Tariff Reformer who argues that inter-Imperial 
trade is the necessary preliminary to inter-Imperial 
Union, and the Canadian who feels that commercial 
reciprocity would pave the way for political Con- 
tinentalism both look facts fairly in the face. It is 
because Canadians kept their eyes on what lay behind 
the immediate issue that their verdict can safely be 
described as a triumph for the Imperial idea. It means 
that Canada is resolved to develop her nationhood as 
a constituent part of the British Empire and not as the 
appanage of a foreign Power. It means that she intends 
her commercial progress to run east and west—east 
as far as England, west as far as New Zealand—and 
not north and south. It means that only in the gradual 
strengthening of the Imperial tie can she find the assur- 
ance of an individual life of her own, complete in itself, 
and contributory to a larger whole but not merged in 
it. These are the ideas for which the people of Ottawa 
cheered when they welcomed Mr. Borden to the capital. 

In the strength of this manifestation of Imperialism 
lies the surest hope that the blunders of Downing Street 
will yet be made good. But it would be fatal to assume 
that the ideas now triumphant must necessarily endure 
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for ever. The past history of Canada is emphatic 
evidence to the contrary. Three times has this question 
of reciprocity come before the Canadian public: first 
when the provinces had determined upon confederation, 
next when the National Policy was about to enter on 
its most effective phase, and last now, when the nation 
created by the National Policy consciously confronts its 
future. The question has thus arisen at each important 
stage of Canadian development and is certain to arise 
at least once again. The time will come when Canada 
feels herself to be not only a nation but a nation of 
a particular quality, and she will then again have to 
decide upon her relations with Great Britain and her 
Southern neighbour. It is for the administration now 
about to assume office to make the preliminaries for 
the next settlement. What, then, is required to develop 
Canada on lines Imperially sound ? 

First and foremost comes Preference. The Conserva- 
tives are hard-headed men, free from the sentimentality 
which led their predecessors into concluding the Reci- 
procity Agreement. The new Government is eager 
enough to do business with Britain but it takes 
two to make a bargain and the other party is at 
present wanting. In this direction, then, advance 
is blocked. But the question of men is at least as 
important as the question of trade, and the*heavy influx 
of American immigrants into the Prairie Provinces has 
caused some anxiety to patriotic Canadians. A possible 
means of increasing the British element was suggested 
at the Imperial Conference this summer when the Board 
of Trade proposed that the Labour Exchange system 
should assume Imperial dimensions. But Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier had his eye on the coming elections and refused 
to touch a scheme which might lose him the votes of 
the Canadian Labour party, an annexe of the American 
organisation. The proposal may now perhaps be 
revived under more favourable auspices, but at the 
moment it will not be very easy for Britain, busy as 
she is with a back-to-the-land policy of her own, to 
supply Canada with many men of the required type. 

There remains the question of defence. A great 
deal has been made of the so-called unnatural alliance 
between the Conservatives who want to do more for the 
Navy and the Nationalists who want to do nothing. 
The alliance is not nearly so unnatural as has been repre- 
sented. As things are now Canada possesses an infant 
navy which is under the control of the Canadian Parlia- 
ment while within a certain area, but which passes under 
the control of the Admiralty when sent outside it. In 
the event of war a heavy responsibility will thus fall upon 
the Ottawa Parliament. Sentiment will advise the gift 
of active assistance to the Imperial Government, but 
under present conditions it does not follow that this 
course will also be dictated by Canadian interests. 
Imperial unity must develop before the common Imperial 
interest can become manifest. Mr. Borden and Mr. 
Bourassa both feel this difficulty but would solve it in 
somewhat different ways. Mr. Bourassa holds that 
Canada would be secure if she protects her coast 
and raises a militia. Mr. Borden believes that this 
is not enough and advocates an unconditional money 
payment to the Imperial authorities. Both, how- 
ever, condemn a scheme which, while not giving the 
Dominion a voice in the determination of a policy, 
compels it to express a verdict on its consequences. A 
careful survey of facts will help to reconcile the 
Conservative and the Nationalist views, and we may 
fairly expect that one of the first and most conspicuous 
results of the change of Government will be a fresh 
discussion of Imperial defence. It is to be hoped that 
Mr. ‘Borden will not allow his proposals to be pigeon- 
holed by an unsympathetic individual at the Colonial 
Office but will insist upon their publication. 


SIR ROBERT HART. 


F the story of a nation could be supposed divisible 
_ Into compartments, the career of Sir Robert Hart 
might be taken as marking an epoch in the history of 
China. » China has undergone many convulsions in the 


course of her evolution from a series of small princi- 
palities grouped round a Central State into a great 
Empire covering half of Asia. She has been rent by 
civil war and insurrection and has been conquered by 
Mongol and Tartar, but has ended always by driving 
out or assimilating her conquerors and continuing her 
national life along her accustomed lines. The advent 
of Europeans by sea was the beginning of a new 
and vastly more disturbing experience, though it was 
long before even that innovation began to take effect. 
The ineffable superiority of the Celestial Authority had 
seemed to its exponents so unquestionable that even the 
lesson of 1841-2—rendered imperative if European 
intercourse was to be carried on under endurable con- 
ditions—had hardly shaken their conceit. When Sir 
Robert Hart went out, in 1854, to joint H.M. Consular 
Service, European intercourse was limited to the five 
ports opened by the Treaty of Nanking; and the idea 
of strengthening the native Customs system by foreign 
co-agency had barely dawned. That system, lax in 
itself, had, however, proved quite unable to cope with 
the larger scale and rougher character of foreign trade ; 
and the situation had become well-nigh intolerable when 
the capture of Shanghai by a body of Triad rebels, in 
1853, brought matters to a climax by upsetting what 
semblance of organisation remained. The fiscal chaos 
which ensued led to a conference in the following year 
between the Taotai and the British, French, and 
American Consuls, at which it was agreed that the 
Taotai should appoint one or more foreigners of 
undoubted probity and position to act as Inspectors of 
Customs, together with a mixed staff of foreigners and 
Chinese as subordinates. Three Inspectors were accord- 
ingly nominated: Mr. (afterwards Sir Thomas) Wade 
to represent Great Britain, Mr. Carr to represent the 
United States, and Mr. Smith to represent France. 
But, inasmuch as Mr. Wade was the only one who: 
had any knowledge of the Chinese language or any 
aptitude for the post, the chief burden of organising 
the new office fell on his shoulders; and when he 
resigned in the following year another member of 
H.M. Consular Service, Mr. H. N. Lay, was appointed 
in his stead. This was the origin of the Imperial Mari-. 
time Customs Service; and—the system which had 
been evolved at Shanghai proving well suited to the 
requirements of the case—it ‘was extended (in 1858) 
under the Treaty of Tientsin to all the Treaty Ports. 
Mr. Lay became Inspector-General, and Mr. Hart 
was appointed in the following year to be Com- 
missioner of Customs at Canton. Mr. Lay held 
office for five years under the new arrangement, 
though he was absent on leave during 1861-3, when 
Messrs. Hart and FitzRoy were appointed by Prince 
Kung to act in his stead. He resumed office in May 
1863, but resigned six months later under circumstances 
which implied a singularly exaggerated estimate of 
possibilities. Mr. Lay had been commissioned to pro-- 
cure, while in England, a fleet of gunboats for the 
suppression of rebellion and piracy, to the command 
of which he had nominated Captain Sherard Osborne: 
than whom no more capable chief could have been 
desired. But he required, on his return to China, that 
the fleet should be under their (Lay and Osborne) 
exclusive orders. Such a request could not be acceded 
to: the great Provincial Authorities, for instance, in 
whose waters the ships would have had to operate and 
who would have been required to contribute towards. 
their upkeep, would not listen to such a proposition. 
The fleet was accordingly paid off, the ships were sold,. 
and Mr. Lay resigned. 

It was now that (on the 30 November 1863) Mr. Hart 
took up the post which he was to occupy for forty-five 
years with such conspicucus success. We have seen 
that the foundation of the new service had been laid’ 
nine years previously ; but it was by no means, yet, the 
centralised and highly organised institution it became 
under his control. Time and tact: were needed to 
overcome obstacles and conjure away friction in 


developing a service alien in principle and method from 
the lax methods of Provincial collection hitherto in 
vogue. 


Suffice it to say that the process required a 
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combination of qualities—patience, tenacity, and self- 
restraint, to say nothing of higher abilities, which Mr. 
Hart possessed in an eminent degree. It was not to 
be expected that a cosmopolitan service which grew to 
number some 1400 foreigners of nineteen different 
nationalities and more than 10,000 Chinese, could be 
administered altogether without friction; and none 
probably but the late ‘‘1.G.’’ knew the degree of 
resistance to pressure from without that was required 
to avert irritation within. Few perhaps would have 
succeeded in keeping the wheels moving so smoothly 
under such conditions; and if they showed a tendency 
in later years to grate more than in earlier days, it may 
well be that the growth of international rivalries and 
ambitions coincident with the débacle of 1896 and of 
aomestic jealousies indicated by the creation (in 1907) 
of a Chinese Board of Control, made it increasingly 
difficult to maintain the independent position which 
had been an essential factor of success. The value 
to the Imperial Government of a service that could 
be trusted to collect honestly, and account exactly 
for, a considerable revenue when everywhere else were 
malversation and confusion—the value to the Empire 
of a model of organisation and integrity when every- 
where else were laxity and peculation—have been noted 
with almost tiresome iteration. It has been less often 
noted how little profit Chinese limitations have per- 
mitted them to draw from the advantages provided. 
For this revenue has been pledged to the hilt as security 
for loans which have been muddled away mainly in 
wars and indemnities ; and no sign is yet apparent of a 
desire to reorganise or purify any other branch of the 
financial administration or to introduce a system of 
accountability in accord with the example presented. 
Is the land-tax gatherer less corrupt because the 
hands of the Customs collector are clean? Is the move- 
ment of commerce inland taxed more scrupulously 
because the machinery of the Maritime Customs works 
with precision? We hear of a mission to investi- 
gate European gaols, as though the gaols in the British 
settlement at Shanghai and in Hong Kong—gaols 
adapted to peculiarities of climate and conditions—had 
not been available for years for study and imitation. 
Armour-propre forbids the Mandarins to admit a scintilla 
of foreign control over the expenditure and administra- 
tion of money berrowed to make railways; while the 
necessity for that supervision is deciared by the disrepair 
into which the Chinese-administered line from Peking 
to Hankow has been allowed to fall. It stands to 
Sir Robert Hart’s credit that he ceased not from 
pointing out the necessity for reform and the danger 
of neglect ; but such matters do not present themselves 
in the same light to foreign and Chinese-official eyes. 
There have been great changes during the period 
covered by his career. Telegraphs have been intro- 
duced ; steam has been introduced, ashore and afloat— 
steamers on the coast and rivers, and railways inland ; 
a postal system on the European model has been intro- 
duced to supplant the antique and slow, though efficient 
in their way, methods of pre-foreign days; the educa- 
tional system has been changed and based on Western 
science instead of Chinese classical lore. And all this 
implies that the outlook has been changed. Chinese 
officials have been led to recognise that in respect of 
mechanical appliances, at least, European knowledge 
was superior. Travel and experience have led them to 
recognise that Chinese international superiority was an 
untenable proposition. But they have made no 
beginning in more essential directions. The judicial 
and financial abuses, which are among the gravest in 
Chinese polity, remain practically untouched. A scale 
of twentieth century expenditure has been based on a 
system of medizval fimance, and great loans have been 
contracted with a freedom that has perhaps temporarily 
obscured the weight of their incidence. When Sir 
Robert Hart landed in China the Emperor was still at 
least titular suzerain over all contiguous States. The 
fealty exacted may have been slight; the tributary 
embassies varied in frequency and significance ; but they 
came. Annam and Tongking have since been sur- 
rendered to France, Burmah to Great Britain, Korea 


and Formosa to Japan. The situation in Manchuria 
can with difficulty be defined. Theoretically and diplo- 
matically speaking, Chinese authority is supreme and 
independent; but the great interests and influence 
asserted by Russia and Japan constitute a serious blot 
on the escutcheon. 

It would lead us far beyond our scope to enquire into 
the root causes of a decline which contrasts with the 
aggrandisement and ascent of Japan to the position of 
a first-class Power. There are those who hold that the 
fable of the hare and the tortoise may again be realised, 
and Sir Robert Hart consistently affirmed that China 
would sooner or later—and sooner rather than later— 
recover and attain the position to which the magnitude 
of her natural resources and the multitude, industry, 
and intelligence of her people entitle her to aspire. But 
we are not concerned to-day with prophecy. We have 
been concerned only to present such an outline of events 
during the last fifty years as to justify our remark that 
the period of Sir Robert Hart’s career marks an epoch 
in the history of China. The picture might have been 
different if the self-sufficiency which impels her to reject 
foreign help or control had not deterred her from 
availing herself more fully of his advice. Yet not only 
did her notables reject, as though no model had been 
before them, proposals for a reorganisation of the land 
tax which Sir Robert submitted in 1905; they went so 
far even, in the following year, as to threaten the 
Customs Service itself by creating—without, it is said, 
the slightest intimation of their purpose—a Chinese 
Board of Control, which would have proceeded doubtless 
to further encroachment if the maintenance of its 
integrity had been a less cogent international interest. 
Some men would have resigned. Sir Robert remained, 
in hope, no doubt, of parrying the incidence of the 
blow ; and took his long-deferred leave in the following 
year. An edict has appeared since his death conferring 
on him the posthumous honour of Senior Guardian to 
the Heir-Apparent. It is a high distinction in Chinese 
eyes, and is the complement of many others. The 
number of decorations conferred upon him not only by 
Chinese but by Foreign Governments must, indeed, 
constitute a record—unlikely to be rivalled, still less 
surpassed. One can only regret, in the interest of the 
Chinese themselves, that fuller use was not made during 
his lifetime of the qualities and experience which he 
placed so loyally at their disposal. 


THE CITY. 


DISTINCT improvement in Stock Market condi- 

tions has occurred this week, but quotations have 
not had a chance of responding to the more optimistic 
sentiment. The failure of the Bank of Egypt, the 
Turko-Italian dispute, and the reported hitch in the 
Morocco negotiations, had they come singly, might 
have been regarded with equanimity; but coming 
together they produced an effect sufficient to hinder an 
incipient revival of activity. 

The Bank of Egypt suspension was a complete 
surprise to all except a select few, but its individual 
influence on the markets was slight. This is accounted 
for by the facts that the bank’s stock investments do 
not exceed £600,000 in value; that its liabilities on 
current accounts, amounting to about £500,000, are 
wholly located in Egypt; and that its acceptances, 
totalling about £ 1,500,000, are distributed among 
several wealthy foreign banks, which are not seriously 
inconvenienced thereby, particularly as 60 per cent. of 
these liabilities can be met immediately under the 
scheme arranged by a syndicate of banks headed by 
the National Bank of Egypt. The depositors will be paid 
off in full, and the remaining 4o per cent. of the liability 
to acceptance holders is expected to be liquidated as the 
assets of the bank are realised, provided that this 
arrangement is approved. As regards the shareholders 
it is feared that nearly the whole of the capital, including 
that at present uncalled, has been lost. 

Apart from a decline in Turkish and Italian bonds, 
the Tripoli affair has not had any serious effect upon 
quotations. Fortunately the Paris bourse maintained 
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a calm attitude, but the anxiety felt concerning the 
probable course of international securities was intensi- 
fied by the news that Germany had made some fresh 
reservations regarding Morocco. The rapid succession 
of unfortunate occurrences, including the failure of an 
important discount house last week, has inspired the 
strictest caution among big financial institutions, and 
this influence, at a time when cash resources are being 
conserved on account of war rumours, deprives the 
investment markets of support which would be available 
under normal conditions. The heavy decline in Ameri- 
can stocks has also necessitated a careful watch on the 
Wall Street situation. 

The collapse of the Irish railway strike, with its 
evidence of limitation to the power of the A.S.R.S., has 
improved the tone of the Home Railway market. Some 
small investment orders, attracted by low prices and 
high yields, are reported, and the technical position 
certainly favours a further improvement, although it is 
improbable that there will be any active demand before 
the Railway Commission’s decisions are known. On 
the other hand, the American market is in a highly 
feverish condition. The violent fluctuations suggest 
that influential factions in Wall Street are at war, and 
the safest course for small operators is to adopt the rdéle 
of spectators until the outlook becomes clearer. Fears 
of further Trust dissolutions have led to heavy selling 
of Steel Corporation and Amalgamated Copper stocks, 
but the Morgan group managed to scare the bears by 
declaring that no negotiations between the Steel Trust 
and the Government had taken place. Why this state- 
ment should have been delayed can only be conjectured, 
and even the reported Morgan support was not sufficient 
to prevent another determined bear attack, which in 
due course was followed by another recovery. The 
behaviour of the market indicates some subterranean 
voleanic action in Wall Street which cannot be 
explained by the ordinary laws of supply and demand. 

Canadian railway stocks have not benefited appre- 
ciably from the result of the elections, but this is 
accounted for by a belief that Reciprocity with 
America might have brought increased traffics. 
Furthermore Canadian Pacifics have been depressed by 
Continental selling and by their association with the 
American market. Grand Trunks are a little stronger, 
although the latest traffic receipts were scarcely up to 
expectations. Mexican Rails have been more active. 
Prices improved appreciably in anticipation of the 
dividend announcement on account of the last half-year, 
and the declaration of 2% per cent. on the ordinary 
stock exceeded the estimates of the majority of dealers, 
but it was accepted as a signal for profit-taking and 
quotations promptly receded. 

The Mining markets have assumed a brighter com- 
plexion generally, but the East Rand incident has 
prevented the upward movement from making head- 
way. The loss of gold in the cyanide vats of the East 
Rand Proprietary Company can only be explained by 
loose management, and the heavy selling of shares 
before the exact state of affairs was disclosed is a 
matter which requires strict investigation. It is there- 
fore particularly unsatisfactory that the directors should 
be endeavouring to prevent a Government inquiry. 

In the miscellaneous departments, Oil shares have 
suddenly come into some prominence under the lead of 
Shells. This has provoked rumours of a settlement of 
the oil trade war, which is not beyond the realms of 
possibility, but requires unqualified confirmation. The 
Maikop group is still in a bad way, and the outlook 
is not improved by the reports of dissensions between 
the leading personalities in the industry. 


INSURANCE. 
THe ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CoMPANY. 


hel all insurance companies, by any means, have 
gained by purchasing the business of rivals, and 
in not a few instances disaster has overtaken the eager 
buyer. The great success achieved by the Alliance 
Assurance Comyany, Ltd., proves, however, that care- 


fully thought out amalgamations can lead to permanent 
prosperity. As an absorber of other companies the 
Alliance easily holds the premier place, its record in 
this respect being quite unique. Established in 1824, 
it first took over in 1847 the fire business of the Insur- 
ance Company of Scotland, and two years later the 
Suffolk Equitable Fire was absorbed. The next ven- 
ture of the company was the acquisition of the Sheffield 
Fire Office in 1863, and in the following year the Hants, 
Sussex and Dorset and District (Birmingham) offices 
were drawn into the net; while the same fate attended 
the Western Fire Office, of London and Manchester, 
in 1868, the King’s Lynn Fire in 1873, and the Pro- 
vincial in 1874. | Some years then elapsed before the 
need for further expansion was felt, but in 1883 the 
directors successfully negotiated for the fire business 
of the Scottish Imperial Company, and the Norwich 
Equitable Fire. 

So far the aim of the board seems to have been 
mainly directed towards extending the connexions of 
the fire department, which had now become possessed 
of substantial funds and a considerable premium income, 
but in 1888 a favourable opportunity occurred to 
add importance to the life department. The Royal 
Farmers’—absorbed in that year—transacted both 
descriptions of business, and its acquisition materially 
increased the influence of the life office. So valuable 
did this purchase prove, that about two years later 
the important Provincial Assurance Company was added 
to the list of acquisitions, together with £358,357 in 
the way of funds, and the life premium income shortly 
rose above £200,000. Attention was then again given 
to the fire branch, successive absorptions being the 
Salop and the Shropshire and North Wales in 18g, 
the Royal Canadian (Montreal) and the Tasmanian 
(Hobart) in 1891, and the Union Fire of New Zealand 
in 1892. The next decade was spent in consolidating 
and naturally extending the important business that had 
thus been built up, but in 1902 the Imperial Fire and 
Imperial Life Offices were appropriated, subsequent 
transactions of the same kind having been the acquisi- 
tion of the Alliance, Marine and General in 1905, the 
Westminster Fire, the County Fire and the Provident 
Life in 1906, the Law Fire in 1907, and the Economic 
Life in the early part of the current year. 

At least two dozen rival businesses have been acquired 
in one way or another by this enterprising company, but 
so far not a single mistake has been made. Ail pur- 
chases by the Alliance have turned out well, and a really 
great insurance office is now in existence. When the 
accounts for the past year were published the paid-up 
capital stood at £1,000,000 and the various funds 
showed a total of £17,060,820, of which £/12,864,166 
was held by the life department, £2,100,000 by the 
fire department, £428,426 by the marine department, 
£210,575 by the several accident branches, £.78,250 as. 
a general fund, £593,740 as a sinking fund and capital 
redemption fund, and £786,662 as balance at credit of 
profit and loss account. These few amounts sufficiently 
indicate the magnitude of the business which to-day is 
possessed, but it may be worth while to mention that 
last year the company received in its various depart- 
ments very nearly three and a quarter million pounds in 
the form of premiums, interest (net), fees, and fines. 

Both at home and abroad, indeed, the Alliance has 
now become one of the most important of insurance 
institutions; that much is generally known, and is 
patent to everybody. It is not quite so well known 
however that the great office of the present day is 
largely the outcome of a series of most judicious amalga- 
mations—undertaken not with a view to increasing the 
premium income, but in order to obtain a firm footing 
in special directions and in certain localities. | Most 
absorptions of life, fire, and other insurance businesses 
result either from a desire for increased revenue, or 
because the office which allows itself to be taken over 
finds itself confronted by financial or actuarial difficul- 
ties. Fusions of this kind seldom lead to the purchas- 


ing office being greatly benefited; it obtains premium 
income and more or less in the way of funds, but its: 
solidity is not improved, nor is its influence materially 
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increased. In most cases, indeed, the after-results are 
unsatisfactory. No future trouble, however, is likely 


- to arise from any one of the purchases made by the 


Alliance Assurance Company. One and all of them, 
it may be said, have originated out of a settled policy 
of gradual expansion, and out of innumerable offers 
made to the directors only the very soundest proposi- 
tions have been entertained. 


HIGH GERMANY.—I. 


HOW IT FEELS TO BE MEMBERS OF SUBJECT 
RACES. 


By Forp Mapox HvuEFFER. 


OWN below, at the bottom of the hill with the 
many barrows, a dog barked unceasingly. It is 
absurd the amount of colour they get into these 
German landscapes. It is almost as if nature had gone 
mad. The only thing that, beneath the hot sun, was 
sober was the bit of hill-top with the barrows where 
we lay. The hill might have been a little piece of an 
English down, dun coloured, irregular, and quarried 
again and again. But the ploughed land that came up 
to our feet was reddish in the high lights and purplish 
in the shadow. The boughs of the apple trees, absurdly 
thick with nacreous blossom, pushed themselves wildly 
up at the blue sky between the scarlet roofs of houses 
that were whitewashed and then painted, between their 
black timbers, with bouquets of flowers, stags, or pious, 
joyous, complaisant or defiant verses. One of these 
verses as we had come up through the village we had 
observed to run: ‘* God helped me to build this house. 
If you mock at its appearance you will not hurt me, 
for with the aid of God I built it to please myself.’ 
And lying one day on just this range of hills an old 
Landgraf Heinrich eight hundred years ago made up 
this verse: ‘‘ There is no place so pleasant as this 
valley that I look upon. For it has a river that is beloved, 
good hunting, pleasant woods, fine hills and excellent 
feeding, as well as many apple trees and song birds.”’ 
And, triumphantly, he adds: ‘‘ Und dat ick mein ! ’’— 
‘** And that I think and that is mine.”’ 

He must have been a fine old man, and all that he 
said of his valley which contains still the ‘‘ beloved ”’ 
river Lein—all that he said is true. 

The dog continued to bark incessantly, 240 little sharp 
barks to the minute, and then suddenly it came into 
our head to observe that the creature was standing 
planted just outside its hedge and barking at us. We 
lay quite still, the dog stood perfectly still and barked. 
It seemed to resemble the result of several crosses 
between a rat, a rabbit, and a wire-haired terrier. But 
it was so far down the hill that the sharp notes of 
its voice were no more disturbing than the rustle of 
wind in the false brent grass on the barrows. And, 
suddenly, again it came into our heads to wonder whose 
territory the dog with such a querulous valiance was 
defending against us people who lay among the for- 
gotten dead. 

We could not say, without looking at a map, whether 
this country was the Kingdom of Hanover, the Duchy 
of Brunswick, Westphalia or Prussia proper. It has 
been all these things by turns, and it is certainly 
Prussia now. There is no doubt about that. And 
once in addition it was certainly English territory in 
a manner of speaking, and once, without any figure 
of speech at all, it was much more certainly part of 
the Empire of France. Now the peace of Prussia broods 
all across the broad landscape. Conquered territory, 
that is what it all is, and the cross between a Hanover 
rat and an Irish terrier continued vociferously to defend 
it. After all, that was patriotism. 

Consider all the owners of this land from Henry the 
Lion till the days of Imperial Chancellor Bethmann- 
Hollweg! Consider their splendid feats, or the mere 
tough obstinacy of their patriotisms. Consider how 
they won great fights and losf all their territories. It 
does not matter whether it was George by the grace of 
God King of Great Britain, France and Ireland, who 
got hold of Celle by marriage with Dorothea of that 


ilk, and then got rid of Dorothea. It does not matter 
that George II. fought with the obstinacy of that rat- 
dog at Dettingen. It does not matter that in 1809 
the Duke Frederick William, ‘‘ with only nineteen 
hundred men, pierced through the all-conquering 
French from Bohemia to the river Weser’’. He took 
Halberstadt by storm; he beat back the French before 
the gates of the town which from our barrows we 
can see in the distance. He pierced through till he 
came to the North Sea and to England. He fought 
with his troop in the Peninsula and fell at Quatre Bras 
two days before Waterloo. He and his nineteen hun- 
dred men were the Black Brunswickers, and it is a good 
thing to remember what they did. 

And lying in the hot sun on the brown grass, looking 
at all this conquered territory, we remember that we 
too are conquered. It is an odd, sleepy thought. Far 
below us lies what was once, in a manner of speaking, 
English territory. On the barracks just by the town 
gate we shall see still the Royal arms of England. And 
below us lies what was once Westphalian territory, and, 
ia a manner of speaking, we are Westphalian. Actually 
we, the conquered, are subjects of the Grand Duke of 
Hessen-Darmstadt und bei Rhein, a most charming 
potentate. But we Hessians in moments of pic- 
turesque depression are accustomed to say that we are 
not Prussians but ‘‘ Must-Prussians’’. We don’t want 
to be, but we cannot help it. We have against Prussia 
numbers of grievances, connected with railways and 
all sorts of little things. 

So that we, lying among the barrows, are most extra- 
ordinary conquered people. We could not be more 
conquered if we tried. The sun is very warm; the sky 
is very blue: the dog-rabbit-rat entertains us with the 
queer sound of its 240 barks a minute. But are we, 
English-Westphalian-Hessian—a queer mixture like 
that of the rat-rabbit-dog—are we going to get up and 
do anything about it? Not a bit of it. We shall not 
be even as energetic as the triple quadruped. We 
have not got so much as a bark in us. 

And why? It is disgraceful to be conquered. It 
ought to be mortifying to lie with a threefold mailed 
heel upon our throats. But really we cannot feel dis- 
graced; we cannot feel mortified; we can only feel it 
odd that we don’t. For consider this tremendous 
Prussia that lies all abroad across this land, more evenly 
than the light of the sun itself. Look at the old, old 
town on the horizon; mark how its roofs smoulder in 
the sunlight and its cathedral towers burn with their 
burnished gold. No doubt the man who could write 
triumphantly, eight hundred years ago, ‘‘ Und dat ick 
mein ’’—no doubt his ghost if it be sitting beside us 
amongst the barrows sees little enough of change in his 
valley of the beloved Lein. 

And yet from the corners of our eyes we can perceive 
the difference that there is. Just round the corner of 
the hill there comes a shower of apple blossoms. They 
seem to be arranged, in this absurd country where 
everything is decorative—they seem to be arranged like 
a Japanese screen, to hide what the difference really 
is. Yet this screen the eye can pierce; there they are 
—five, seven, a dozen of them. Immensely tall, thin, 
black, throwing up from their summits, like defiant 
banners, their plumes of smoke. They are the factory 
chimneys ; and the factory chimneys are what, along 
with peace, Prussia has given to these Hanoverian 
lands. And along with them go the broad white 
modern suburbs that from here the trees hide. Along 
with them go the easy, pleasant, electric trams, the 
funny-looking electric trains that collect, every ten 
minutes or so, each of the large historic towns of this 
countryside. Prussia has conquered us, but un- 
doubtedly Prussia has given us plenty along with peace. 
We are probably much more poetic than any Prussian. 
All our poetry is said to come from south of Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, and we cannot imagine any Prussian 
lying, conquered, amongst barrows, and moralising 
about the barking of a dog that resembles a rat. We 
are probably even more valiant in a swift way than 
the Prussians. It was not Prussia who produced the 
Black Brunswickers. We cculd probably get up and 
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beat any blessed nation at any blessed moment. But 
it would be just like Langensalza. At Langensalza in 
1866 King George V. and last of Hanover beat the 
Prussians quite handsomely; but he woke up to find 
that every spot in Hanover was in the posses- 
sion of Prussians—every spot with the exception 
of the field of Langensalza. And that is just like 
us. On a hill that we can see from here our 
ancestors—the common ancestors of us English, West- 
phalians, Hanoverians, having hopelessly defeated 
a Cesar in the forests a little to the south—on that 
hill where there is an excellent tea garden, our ancestors 
buried a complete solid silver table service for four 
Roman noblemen. Yet the Romans were about the 
only people who never conquered us after we had 
splendidly defeated them, and we may suppose that 
that table service which our ancestors buried was about 
the only booty that we ever made by our heroism and 
kept for a reasonable space of time. We did keep it 
for some eighteen hundred years, arfd no doubt we 
should keep it to-day—buried in a hill. But in 1868 
some Prussians, coming grubbing about, putting up a 
waterworks or something useful and modern, found 
that table service. It is now naturally in Berlin. 

And that is perhaps the moral of the whole story for 
us Saxons and Anglo-Saxons. It is like the moral of 
the rat-dog that keeps up its barking perpetually 
through these sentences. For some of us are poets, 
and some of us in the great stretches of moor and 
heather that at the due seasons turn all this country- 
side wine-purple into eternal distances—some of us, 
nay, many of us, have the second sight. Now and 
then we can produce heroes by the nineteen hundred, 
or heroes in little boatfuls that go out to attack 
Armadas. But in between we seem to have our periods 
of slackness. We have them inevitably. The other 
day an excellent, energetic, and quite English lady said 
to us somewhere in Kensington: ‘‘I wish to Heaven 
the Prussians would conquer this country and administer 
it. Then there would be an end of our disgusting slack- 
ness.’’ This seemed to us at the moment an astonishing 
opinion. But lying here lazily among the barrows we 
realise suddenly that it is comprehensible enough. If 
the Prussians had England... . 

If the Prussians had England . . . you know, lying 
here it almost seems inevitable. Not to-day, not to- 
morrow, not in ten years, not in twenty, not in any 
time into which there will survive any of the passions 
or bitternesses of to-day, but in some time when the 
English won’t care and the Prussians will. That is the 
real secret of it all. There always comes a time when 
we don’t care; there never was and there never will be 
a time when these formidable products of the mark of 
Brandenburg were not and will not be sleeplessly upon 
tlie watch. It is like the case of the prisoner that some- 
body once put, we don’t remember where. The pri- 
soner, given life, must always in the end escape, for the 
gaoler must always in the end grow tired of the game 
and relax his vigilance. He may wake to earnestness 
once more, but then it will be too late, and lying there 
—the dog is still barking—we suddenly begin to think 
of those green, fertile, and immensely wealthy islands 
in the Western sea. And just for a moment we think 
of what is called home politics, and then, with a quick 
shudder we drop the thought. For we are not politi- 
cians of any politics that to-day can show beneath the 
light of the sun. We are what is called high Tories 
- . . but immensely, immensely high. We are the 
people who will win terrific victories against enormous 
odds—in the game of tennis, or in the other game of 
tennis that used to be played with stone balls. But in 
the end, some Prussian, some Jew, or some Radical 
politician will sleeplessly get the best of us and take 
away the prizes of our game. That is the way God 


arranges it; Who arranged alike the barrows, the be- 
loved little river of the Lein; Who set courage in the 
hearts of the nineteen hundred in black garments that 
went ‘‘ from Bohemia to the river Weser ’’; Who set 
it in the hearts of the Prussians that it is for them to 
administer ; and to administer and again to administer 
—for the love of the thing just as for the love of words 


we utter them. And, with the shadow of the thought 
of ‘‘ home politics ’’ still upon us we say once more, 
‘It is the will of God’’. Rat-dog-rabbit; English- 
Westphalian-Hessian ; one of three will rule us in the 
end, Prussian, Jew, or hungry tradesman. And for 
ourselves we say as we get up and go down the hill: 
‘Please God that it will be the Prussian’’. He at 
least will administer; will enrich us and will leave us 
somewhere some barrows in the sun amongst which 
to lie. Possibly He will even put up an Aussichtsthurm 
and a tea garden. At any rate he alone of those three 
sleepless ones will not strip us naked to the breezes. 
We go down the hill by a sunken road. On the hot turf 
just above our faces the absurd dog stands with its 
legs firmly planted and barks at us. Pushing through 
the hawthorn hedge of the first house in the village 
there comes another dog. But it is a puppy; it is 
smaller than a rat; it resembles a brown cloth child’s 
toy. It is the child of the rat-dog-rabbit and it is more 
absurd than any creature reported by Sir John 
Mandeville or by Gulliver. It plants its four legs in the 
warm turf and it barks and it barks. We stand and 
look at it and it continues to bark. It does not move; 
nothing will move it. It is administering. That breed 
will not die out, you see. 


P.S.—There are some people who desire accuracies 
though one write never so ‘‘ impressionalistically ’’. To 
save our Editor from correspondence we should like to 
point out that the city to which we have referred is not 
Hanover; is not Brunswick; is not Osnabriick ; is not 
Celle ; is not any actual city, but contains what we like 
to remember as an impression of all these. Similarly 
it is not even Hamelin of the rats. Similarly we really 
know that this stretch of country was never pedagogi- 
cally English territory. It was country united under 
the sovereignty of the wearer of the English crown by 
what was called the personal union. But that would 
have been good enough for Prussia. In the year 1837 
this country passed from under the sway of the Ruler 
of Great Britain owing to a trifle called the Salic law. 
Speaking in accurate English the Salic law was not 
a trifle. But it has not bothered the Prussian gullet 
much. Some time ago I was standing in the vard of 
a brewery in Ashford, which is in Kent. An immense 
drayman was about to drink down a pot of ale. He 
was called into the office and he set his pot on the tail 
of his cart. Some evil practical jokers who were stand- 
ing by dropped a dead mouse into the pot. Out comes 
the drayman; lifts the pot to his mouth, drinks 
down at one draught the ale and the mouse, and then, 
having wiped his mouth upon his sleeve, he remarked, 
‘* A hop or a cork ’’! to the wonder and admiration of 
all beholders. Perhaps the Editor will permit corre- 
spondents to explain what is meant by this anecdote. 


LETTERS FROM WILDER SPAIN, 
By WILLOUGHBY VERNER. 
A MYSTERIOUS CAVE-—III. 


B EFORE giving in detail the nature and character of 

the unknown script that confronted us on every 
side, it may be as well to describe the general nature of 
the cavern we now found ourselves within. Here I 
readily admit that words fail me, and I feel sure that 
everybody who has penetrated into similar limestone 
caverns will agree with me when I say that no words can 
adequately set forth the extraordinary and complex 
nature of the formations to be seen on every side. For 
although all such caverns present much the same general 
features, no two are alike. Suffice it to say that the 
cave we were in, as well as several others we visited 
subsequently, had high vaulted roofs encrusted with 
stalactites, with walls fluted with similar formations 
or half-screened by great detached columns where stalac- 
tite and stalagmite had joined. The floors were usually 
of hard, clean stalagmite, in the lower portions of which 
were clear pools of water, whilst all around each 
chamber were big buttresses, pulpit rocks, and shelves 
festooned with quaintly shaped stalactites. Some of the 
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great ribbed or fluted masses of carbonate. of lime, 
formed by water trickling down the walls for untold 
ages, when struck gave out a most melodious sound, as 
of a deep bell. 

We now set about examining the mysterious script, 
and saw at once that there were two classes of workman- 
ship, the first consisted of faint cuts or scratches on the 
surface of the rock, such as might be produced by the 
point of a flint arrow or spear-head; the second were 
regular marks drawn in black, whilst now and again it 
seemed as if both processes had been employed, and 
that the cuts or scratches had been subsequently drawn 
over in black. 

At the first glance I imagined the latter at least 
must be the work of some visitor to the cave, who had 
blackened in the old marks in order to photograph 
them. But here our local goat-herd was most emphatic, 
and declared that the markings were exactly as he saw 
them when the cave was first visited eight years 
previously. I copied carefully a number of these most 
extraordinary markings or ‘‘ letras ’’, which simply 
defy description. Some who have examined my 
sketches say that they bear some resemblance to 
Chaldean script, but on this point I offer no opinion. 
The vast majority of these ‘‘ letras ’’ consisted of 
curious symbols of vertical lines three to six inches 
in length, with a line ‘‘crossing the T’’ above 
them. The Greek letter + very roughly resembles it. 
But these symbols, in place of having two uprights, as 
has z, had them in threes, fives, sevens, and sometimes 
nines, the majority being in sevens and reminiscent of 
the marks on a tally crossed out. 

It took me some time to disabuse myself of the belief 
that these marks must have been made in comparatively 
recent times, but as we continued our explorations and 
came upon scores and scores of them, often in the most 
unlikely and unexpected places, such as in remote 
corners behind stalagmites or in small caves and corners 
most difficult of access, I realised that we had before us 
some very ancient and mysterious method of notation. 
As I passed from one serie$’ to another, the idea sug- 
gested itself : were these not some pre-historic attempts 
to keep a record of time? The idea may be far-fetched 
and utter!y wrong, but will anybody suggest another ? 


The seven examples of the mysterious script given 
were copied on the spot in my notebook, and are here 
shown on a scale of about one-fifteenth of their true 
size. The first two (on the left) are the common type 
seen in many places and are subject to every possible 
variation. ‘The next three are shown in my pocket- 
book gs being continuous in one line, and to the best 
of my recollection were so. The sixth was by itself 
and was the only one I noticed of the sort. The seventh 
and last (on the right) was also by itself, but I found 
it repeated with more or less similarity at several other 
places. The smaller drawings varied from three to four 
inches in height; the larger were about double that 
size. 

I noticed that the bulk of these marks were on walls 
above parts of the floor which were of clean and smooth 
stalagmite, and they were especially abundant around 
the big caverns in the small natural alcoves which were 
so suggestive of sleeping-berths. Many inscriptions 
were between two and three feet above the floor, such as 
a man reclining on the ground could draw. Others were 
as high as a man standing up could draw with comfort, 
say, three feet to six feet above the ground. A very 
notable one was on a smooth slab of vertical rock, and 
consisted of six rows of these -like symbols one above 
another. We were, as I have explained, miserably 
equipped for scientific exploration, but I urged on my 
party the importance of seeking for any remains or 
relics of the occupants of the cave, and we proceeded 
to search the lower portions or ‘“‘ pockets ’’ of the 
caverm fleors.. Here we had the great good fortune to 


come across a few bones, fragmentary, some lying loose 
on the surface, others half-embedded in the stalagmite 
floor. Some of these I reckoned to be human bones 
and others those of a goat. These we gathered, as well 
as fragments of black and red pottery thin in substance 
and altogether different from, the Moorish and Roman 
pottery which is so often found in the Andalusian 
Sierras. 

Our candle-ends were burning low when we com- 
menced our return journey, during which we had the 
intensely disagreeable experience of missing our way. 
Our local goat-herd was visibly perturbed, and I do not 
think that any of us relished the idea of being lost in 
these labyrinthine depths bereft of candles and matches. 
I confess I was personally very much relieved when we 
at last identified some marks we had passed on our 
downward journey, and shortly afterwards saw a faint 
glimmer of daylight far away above us. I should here 
mention that nowhere did we see any trace whatever 
of artificial light having been used, such, for example, 
as blackened roofs in the smaller caverns. 

Thus ended my first expedition to this mysterious 
cave. The points which puzzle me and which I feel 
sure will puzzle many who read this account are :-— 

(1) How could the cave men who lived in these great 
depths, far beyond any possible ray of daylight, so see 
as to be able to keep these neat registers, or at any rate 
draw these symbols with such uniform precision? 

(2) What do these marks mean? 

I sent the bones to the Royal College of Surgeons, 
and subsequently received the following report from 
Dr. Arthur Keith, the Curator of the Museum there :— 

‘“The fragments of human bones are very remark- 
able. The upper end of the right femur is quite unlike 
any human (modern) bone, but it certainly is human 
and probably of a very early race of Paleolithic man. 
The tibia, too, is primitive in type: both bones, thigh 
and leg, are of a small, almost pygmy-sized person, 
certainly under 5 feet, probably about 4 feet 8 inches 
in height. The arm bones are slender. 

‘* There were also mammalian bones. Most of them 
belong to an ibex-like animal, but not of a modern 
species. Both Dr. Andrews, of the British Museum, 
and I have failed to find any record of a similar form. 

‘* All the bones require further investigation, but 
there can be scarcely a doubt that the remains are of 
considerable antiquity, probably to be assigned to a 
fairly early point in the Quaternary Period.”’ 

From the British Museum of Natural History I re- 
ceived the following letter from Dr. Smith Woodward, 
the Keeper of Geology :-— 

‘*Dr. Keith, of the Royal College of Surgeons, has 
submitted to us some mammalian bones (associated with 
human remains which he is studying) found by you. . . . 
We should be glad to keep them, and especially glad 
to receive more and better specimens. We are much 
interested in the remains of a goat-like animal among 
the specimens, and would gladly learn more about it.’’ 

I was naturally gratified to learn that my rough 
diagnosis of the former owners of the bones had been 
so near the mark. 

I received these letters just as I was about to return 
to England for the summer,, and although I at once 
endeavoured to organise an expedition for the further 
exploration of the cave, I found it impossible to revisit 
it before my departure, and I was most reluctantly 
compelled to defer any more investigations until my 
return to Southern Spain in the following autumn. — 

After my return to England, I received from Dr. 
Keith a more detailed report on all the bones I had sent 
him. He wrote saying that the portions of the femur 
and tibia, as well as those of the humerus, were 
‘‘ apparently parts of the same individual, probably a 
woman of pygmy stature, 4 feet 2 inches to 4 feet 
6 inches in height ’’. The other fragments belonged to- 
a larger individual. Dr. Keith proceeded :— 

‘The bones give a metallic ring when struck—truly 
mineralised or fossilised. The thigh-bone is, in my 
judgment, the most simian or ape-like human thigh-bone 
yet discovered. But further finds are needed to confirm. 
the above, which in the meantime must be regarded as. 
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justifiably suspicious. In some ways, these human 
remains recall the characters of the Andamanese, in 
others they show distinct affinities to the gorilla.”’ 


THE MIRROR UP TO NATURE. 
By Joun PALMER. 


gift for striking suddenly into 
apothegm to point a speech or a situation has 
made him responsible for more wisdom while you wait 
than ever he intended to deliver. The Elizabethans 
liked it, and Shakespeare always managed to give his 
audience what it liked: it was his chief business. Inci- 
dentally he wrote great drama ; but that was an accident. 
He happened to be a genius; so that, outwardly con- 
forming to the time and accepting every convention of 
his day, he could write also for an age which knew 
nothing of euphuism and had forgotten Webster and 
Ford. Shakespeare the opportunist, cheerfully wear- 
ing the shackles of his time, is a subject which leads 
one far, once it is started in earnest; but there are 
unfortunately extremely urgent and unimportant things 
happening in the theatres at this time of year, so it 
is possible merely to remember that Shakespeare played 
up to his time in apothegm in the same way as_ he 
played up to his time in the plots, construction, style 
.and matter of his plays. In apothegm, however, he 
played up, not alone to the Britain of his time, but to 
Britain so long as Britain endures. Often Shakespeare 
saved himself by putting his sagest apothegms into the 
mouth of a fool. Yet, such is our love for the compact 
pedestrian wisdom of the bore, that Polonius’ advice to 
Laertes is better loved and known by most Englishmen 
than many of Shakespeare’s most magical passages. 
For ten Englishmen that know “ neither a borrower 
nor a lender be ’’ not one has in his memory the match- 
less lines : 


‘* To be imprison’d in the viewless winds, 
And blown with restless violence round about 
The pendant world.”’ 


The gift of apothegm came easily to Shakespeare, 
and often in the course of a descriptive or argumenta- 
tive passage he will throw out a pointed saying summing 
up the whole in an epigram which may be detached from 
the context and put into a book of commonplaces, 
rounded and complete, without change of a syllable. 
Reading such a book, and knowing nothing of the plays, 
one would conceive Shakespeare as a sapient and prosy 
burgomaster ; with a distinct gift for turning a phrase, 
but without a spark of genius in his wise old head. 
Torn from their context where they may have had some 
intimate and particular meaning, or where, perhaps, 
they passed unnoticed, or were merely expressions of 
character, they stand forth in ranks, bald and un- 
ashamed, evidence of Shakespeare's careless acqui- 
escence in a mannerism of his time and race. Shake- 
speare’s cleverness has not had justice from those who 
admire his genius: Shakespeare was far cleverer than 
Mr. Shaw. The mere brilliant cleverness with which 
he is able to hit off the most humdrum reflections in 
a metaphor, or a phrase of two words or three which 
stick in the brain and tickle our sense of perfection, often 
disturbs our sense of his greatness. Thus, “ the mirror 
up to nature ’’—a metaphor hit off with careless skill 
in the heat of some very sensible remarks on contem- 
porary acting—taken from its context, learned by rote, 
repeated as a shibboleth for three hundred years, could 
be and has been turned to a meaning which Shakespeare 
never intended. It has been taken to imply that Shake- 
speare would have loved a kinematograph and thrown 
in his lot with a modern school of playwriters which 
thinks it the end of art to remove the fourth wall from 
a room and to show us the inmates eating, swearing, 
loving, laughing, and weeping just as if no one were 
there to see what they were doing. This ‘ mirror 
up to nature’’ is but one example of the peril 
‘of a striking phrase and the nonsense it will cover. 
No one can mistake Shakespeare’s meaning in the play. 


Detached from the play it has often been used in 
support of a theory and a practice in direct conflict with 
Shakespeare’s own. Holding up the mirror to nature, 
in the literal sense of the figure, was something of 
which Shakespeare never dreamed. 

This holding up the mirror is the curse both of modern 
playwriting and modern acting. What it can do to 
ruin the beauty of Shakespeare’s own work as presented 
by the modern player may be woefully realised in any 
theatre where Shakespeare is toward. Visit the New 
Theatre to-night, and see the modern Juliet screeching 
as in actual pain, weeping real tears, and heaving at 
the lungs with emotion. All Juliet’s woe is in the words 
the poet gives her: the player needs but be susceptible 
to the beauty of these words herself in order to touch 
the imagination directly of her hearers. In acting 
Shakespeare all should yield to the perfect delivery of 
his lines. On the modern stage it is generally the one 
thing carefully omitted. In place of the lyric love, half- 
angel and half-bird, we have in the modern Juliet a 
young woman screaming on the carpet, using every 
device within the means of her talent and all the force 
of her animal spirits to shrivel the beauty of the poet’s 
conception. When her talent is considerable, as in 
the case of Miss Neilson-Terry at the New Theatre, the 
result fills even the spectator who most must grieve 
with reluctant admiration. Certainly the crowd is 
satisfied. Why there were real tears in her eyes, they 
say—the last word in appreciation. 

Modern acting is seldom aimed at the spectator’s 
imagination. If woe must be depicted, a player does 
not dream of beautifully indicating his grief. There 
are occasions in every play when one prepares to feel 
a dreadful shrinking of the spirits. One looks uneasily 
at the door, calculating the distance, and wondering 
whether an escape is possible in the time. The heroine’s 
crisis is due, and one knows from dreadful experience 
that it will be ugly, and that it will rack the nerves. 
It is possible to feel safe with very few players to-day. 
The dramatic moment is waited for with dread; for 
it will not be beautiful. Holding up the mirror, our 
player will shout, scream, sob, or burst into hysterical 
laughter. The voice will grow harsh. There will be 
no reserve or economy of power. Emotion is not 
subdued by art, taking form and distinction from the 
personality, inspiring it, of the player. 

The horrible, false realism of most acting to-day is 
nowhere more offensive than in the presentation of 
scenes of amorous passion. I need only indicate a 
scene in ‘‘ The Marionettes ’’ in which Sir John Hare 
re-appeared last Saturday to the delight of all who care 
for the restrained acting of a very different school. In 
more than one passage of this worthless play writer and 
player combine to make one feel an active prickling 
shame to be there at all. This feeling has nothing to 
do with outraged morality or with anything inherently 
wrong or false to humanity. It is simply the sensation 
of one who hears or sees something by inadvertence. 
My own sensations were what I should suspect of a 
detected eavesdropper, or of one who inadvertently 
enters a bedroom. ‘These actual physical displays of 
amorous passion on the stage are too common to 
need a description from me of this or any particular 
example. One wonders how the players themselves 
are able to go through with them. How is a heroine 
trained to endure these ferocious demonstrations upon 
her person of the modern lover’s regard for her per- 
fections? Wonderful is the effect of discipline. She 
not only endures ; she can even bring herself to respond 
and play up to him with equal rapture. 

Sir John Hare has supremely the transmuting powers 
of the artist. In this play of ‘‘ The Marionettes ’’ he 
turned his poorly written part to beauty and distinction 
with every tone and gesture. It was possible to com- 
pare his own interpretation of that unlucky phrase of 
Hamlet with that of his younger comrades. The crude 
realism of the other players (not excluding Miss Marie 
Lohr) was thrown into violent relief and.shown for what 
it was—mere thoughtless imitation. The fourth wall 
was down; and we were merely eavesdroppers, spying 
upon emotional displays in all the ugliness of 
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‘* nature ’’, raw and unredeemed. One had distinctly 
the sense of looking unlawfully through a keyhole—an 
uncomfortable feeling that the people on the stage were 
unaware that we were there to watch their intimate 
passions. When this feeling intrudes it is at once clear 
that here is no art at all. If sobbing with real tears 
be the end of a player’s artistic achievement, we can 
as lovers of art have no further use for him. We can 
get better sobbing any day of the week in a magistrate’s 
court. It is true that it would be difficult in real life 
to see much of what takes place upon the stage in ‘‘ The 
Marionettes ’’’. It is not usual to make violent love 
in public, or without taking reasonable precautions to 
be secure against a possible audience. But who would 
wish to be present? Peeping Tom would wish it. 
Peeping Tom would feel entirely happy and comfortable 
at a modern play. 


THE THREE ROADS. 
By Fitson Younc. 
III, 


HE coast of France, in spite of its excent, never 
suggests a maritime nation; one must go inland 
to discover the true French world of water. And of the 
three roads in France this road of waters is the most 
characteristic and the best, the dustless, noiseless road 
that has no hills, but only innumerable curves and level 
changes—the road moreover that moves of itself. One 
says loosely of other roads that they ‘‘ go ’’ from this 
place to that; but it is not true. The patch of road 
outside your door remains there from year to year, 
whereas if you live by a river, although you never move 
a step, hundreds of miles of road will go past your eyes 
in the year. You may go yourself on the stone or iron 
road from Chalon to Macon; but the road of water, 
the Sadne, the silver highroad of Burgundy, goes there 
of itself. 

This piece of country of which I write is full of such 
moving highways, being traversed by the Seine, the 
Loing, and the Yonne; they are all canalised, their 
beauty as rivers unimpaired and their utility as canals 
ensured by locks and weirs. They give the landscape a 
very friendly appearance, peculiarly French in its com- 
bination of deep and pale green, and rich in lines of 
willow and of poplar that advertise the watery road; 
while the shouts of the bargees and the great echoing, 
explosive cracks of whips that resound all over the 
country redeem it from that sombre gravity that 
seems always to brood over great tracts of agricul- 
tural land. One regards with an ancient rever- 
ence this life of rivers and canals, so prodigiously 
slow, and yet always in motion; so fertile in sur- 
prises that, when walking across a country that seems 
deserted, one may suddenly come upon a road of 
water and a whole town of families and moving houses 
tucked in a fold of the ground. I suppose there is no 
occupation into which the sense of time enters so 
slightly as it does into the occupation of the bargee. 
These great and noble barges of the French canals 
seem, when they are at rest, like rocks or islands, 
immovable in the water, their steep black sides rising to 
support polished and decorated beams and superstruc- 
tures of glass and rare woods; a little garden of 
flowers before the windows and a cage of canaries on 
the roof of the parlour, and children sprawling every- 
where over a deck that seems limitless in extent. The 
getting under way of such a structure is a matter of 
hours, and when the straining horses or mules have at 
last tightened the wire rope that reaches to the mast- 
head, it is almost impossible to say at what moment the 
great ark begins to move through the water. But 
start it does, with infinite expenditure of labour and 
shouts and whip-cracking ; and once started you would. 
think it would never stop ; but if you go away and come 
back the next day you may find it tied up a quarter of 
a mile down the stream, waiting its turn at the lock. It 
is the most self-contained life in the world, that of these 
barge families, and always tempts one by its union of 
movement with repose. Independence of the external 


world is its chief charm; for the very horses that draw 
the barge through the heat of the day climb on board. 
at night and feed and rest in the stable which they 
have transported, being thus in a way cannibals of their 
own strength. It is pleasant to look upon, I say; but 
I doubt very much if such a life would be really toler-- 
able. The slowness which is so poetic to contemplate 
would, unless one were trained to it, surely become 
exasperating at times. If all the things that were said 
about such a life were true one would expect to find the 
canal bargeman and his family persons of a singular 
spirituality, rising on a wave of serener life than ours, 
and living in a world of dream and phantasy. The most 
superficial observation of these people must disappoint 
this expectation ; they are indeed notorious for violence 
and profanity. It is sad, but there is a tonic truth 
in it too, for scenery never made a poet yet, and nature 
is as near to the brute as to the spirit. The bargeman 
is but a simpler and more natural person than the rest ; 
he lives and moves and has his being in the most 
elementary of all human vehicles, the Noah’s ark, with 
his family and his beasts around him; and we have 
no reason to suppose that Noah was a person of any. 
singular refinement. 

The gayest spots on the road of water in France are 
to be found at the confluence of two rivers, where the 
interchange of traffic, the meeting and passing of so 
many barges, and the accumulation of merchandise and 
the plying of the ship-building craft, combine to make 
an agreeable maritime commotion. Such rivalries in 
the matter of Cafés du Commerce and Hétels du Con- 
fluent, such vending of wine by the bottle and the barrel, 
and of bread by the foot and the yard; such orgies of 
clothes-washing by the assembled women of the town 
in the long, floating washhouses where, each in her own 
compartment, furnished with its bottles of liquid soap 
and its piles of linen, the women can work and gossip 
at the same time, dipping the soapy garments into the 
clear river, which is clouded but for a moment, and 
making such a slapping and battering of wet stuffs with 
pieces of wood that it resounds over all the countryside. 

I know no people who work at once so hard and so ~ 
cheerfully as the peasant women of France; those of 
them that are not at work in the fields are eternally 
occupied in either of the two great primitive feminine 
tasks—washing and cooking. The cooking is a desul- 
tory affair, taken as an accompaniment to other things ; 
but the washing is done in community, and, especially 
where there are a great number of bargewomen to- 
gether, it becomes a kind of festival. This washing 
of dirty linen in public seems to be an essentially French. 
habit ; and there is surely much to be said for it. It can 
only be characteristic of a country where there is much 
flowing water, and where the climate makes out-of-door 
work tolerable and pleasant ; and the sight of a woman 
wheeling her barrow-load of household stuffs to the 
river-side and wheeling it back pure and clean, is surely 
a pleasanter thing than the solitary, steamy rites 
that one imagines are taking place in the private wash- 
houses of England, where in darkness and malodorous 
vapour women clatter about a stone floor that swims. 
in soapy water. The river is none the fouler, to our 
senses at any rate, for all the dirt that it washes away ; 
and the linen is so much the whiter and sweeter for being 
washed in the river water and the sunshine. Much 
of our washing is only partly a sanitary matter; it is a 
ceremonial also, and has as strong a moral as a physical 
effect. How much better morally than the solitary 
stooping over the dark tub must be this washing in the 
running river, in the company of neighbours, with 
the sights and sounds of the river for refreshment 
and the talk of the village for entertainment. 

There is no river or canal in France but is furnished 
with its line of anglers, for the most part as still and 
silent and incurious as the church spires. The fabled 
patience of all fishermen is in France carried to a kind 
of ecstasy of contentment They fish more and catch 
less than any other race. To stand all day in one spot 
over the still waters of a canal for the sake of three 
fishes the size of a whitebait is to have reduced almost 
to a minimum the ratio of reward to labour. But of 
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course it is not the fishes, it is the fishing that is its own 
reward. No river fisherman ever fished for fishes only, 
he fishes for peace, for solitude, or for recreation of 
mind; and though his basket. be empty of fishes at 
the end of the day, it may nevertheless be full of other 
booty. The French fisherman apparently can achieve 
his Nirvana anywhere; you see him in Paris occupying 
his scanty midday leisure fishing in the Seine, with the 
world visibly and audibly around him; and he takes his 
pleasure, not only in the thicket of willows or by the 
lock on the lonely hillside, but also in the midst of a 
roaring traffic of motors and tramcars, and under the 
very wheels of carts and omnibuses. 

Of the French rivers that are known to me the Rhone 
seems to be the most noble and the Loing the most 
lovable. I know no river that conveys the impression 
of rolling so exactly as the Rhone below Valence. The 
Garonne has its moments of greatness, as when it first 
smells the sea near Beautiran ; but the Rhone, which is 
too wild and turbulent to be very much tamed to 
commerce, has a majesty and awfulness entirely its 
own ‘The Seine is a very bourgeois river, and, 
in spite of its importance from Rouen to Le Havre, 
we should not mention it in the same _ breath 
with the others if it had not the good fortune to 
bear Paris on its banks. Of the rivers of mere 
beauty, the Loire has its devotees, I know, and 
the arches and battlements of old castles reflected in its 
brimming expanses have their own place in the memory. 
But the little Loing, that never grows old and never 
dies the death of great rivers in the sea, that is the 
stream I love best. From Nemours to Moret its happy 
youth is spent wandering among willows and rushes, 
and prattling over clear shallows that lie enclosed in a 
world of meadows. It has no premonition of its end; 
at one moment it is in the full tide of its happy youth, 
and a few hundred yards lower, turning a sudden corner, 
it is lost in the Seine. It knows no broadening maturity 
soiled by drains and threshed by the propellers and 
paddles of commercial craft; it comes to an end sud- 
denly, in innocence, a few sleepy canal boats being 
all the burden that it has known. It is a little river, 
and has a little life and a little death; it is borne un- 
conscious to the sea, the destiny of all waters; but 
there, although one would not speak of them while 
living in the same breath, it meets even with its great 
neighbour the Rhone, on equal terms. 


LOST HEROES AND TRIUMPHANT CAUSES. 
By Joun F. Runcrman. 


) is the commonest thing in the world for a young 

man by lucky or unlucky chance to come across 
some new kind of music (or painting, or drama, or litera- 
ture) and to understand and to love it while it is as yet 
unpopular, or misunderstood, or, most probably, not 
known at all; it is almost as common that he hence- 
forth regards himself as a very dare-devil, an innovator, 
at once an iconoclast and an apostle, smashing ancient 
idols with vigorous left-handers whilst with the right 
hand he scatters leaflets in which a new art-gospel is 
preached. Hence we get that most depressing of 
spectacles, the champion of a cause that has long 
triumphed—so completely triumphed that we have for- 
gotten that ever people quarrelled about the matter. 
The white-haired veteran fighter for a lost cause is 
always a pathetic and often a heroic figure : friends and 
foes have alike deserted him: he has no one to fight for 
and no one to fight against : in a word, no one takes 
any notice of him. But he is true to the ideal of an 
earlier day and stands sublimely alone, the strangest 
Don Quixote the centuries have brought forth. The 
champion of a triumphant cause is: merely ludicrous and 
ignominious. The dotard perseveres in smiting at 
imaginary foes and annoying everyone within earshot 
with wheezy battle-cries, oblivious that his friends have 
carried the enemy’s position and swept miles ahead. 
During the last South African war some Boers were 
found tilling their farms under the comfortable impres- 
sion that the contest had terminated in their favour; 


and the newspapers commented on the immense size of 
a country in which this could occur. The moralisings 
would be very edifying if the same farmers were now 
found in arms, out-spanning, in-trekking, and the rest 
of it, ignorant that the peace was a matter of history. 
For anything like that we must look to music and to 
Bayreuth. 

It will soon be forty years since Wagner opened his 
opera-house on the hill at Bayreuth. Since 1880 his 
works have deluged the other opera-houses of Germany ; 
it is long since they reached so far as London. Not for 
years have I visited the Bavarian city of infamies, 
artistic and other; but friends who were recently there 
tell me that the business—I use the word advisedly— 
of propaganda proceeds as briskly as ever. Councils 
of war are still held; cunning stratagems are planned 
for the discomfiture of the enemy and the severest 
measures are hourly taken against him. It might all 
be inspiring and call for admiration: only, there is no 
enemy. If popularity means victory, then victory rests 
with the Wagner warriors. We may doubt whether 
more people really understand Wagner’s purpose and 
achievement than did thirty years ago; but certainly 
more people go to see his operas than go to see any 
others. Yet a forlorn figure, representing Bayreuth in 
England, Mr. W. Ashton Ellis, toils on laboriously, 
translating Wagner’s most trivial writings for our 
benefit, and writing at such length himself about 
Wagner and Wagner's writings that we are growing 
sick of the very name of Wagner. Bayreuth we can all 
understand: its pretty game is to keep the world in 
mind that Bayreuth is the only place where Wagner’s 
works are properly performed. Bayreuth’s preaching 
is, as I have said, business. But Mr. Ellis cuts a sorry 
figure : one wonders whether he is still convinced that 
no more daring, advanced fellow exists. If so, there is 
nothing to be said ; for never will the last champion of a 
victorious cause cease to imagine himself in the van- 
guard; and if we scoff at him for belated displays of 
energy and courage he consoles himself with the 
thought that he is misunderstood. Being a lap behind, 
in Carlyle’s phrase, he thinks himself many laps in 
front. 

A fine crop of copies—but less pertinacious—of Mr. 
Ellis may be expected to spring up here within the next 
few weeks ; for what is done as a matter of course every 
season in even the smaller German towns, is to be done 
as a mighty art ‘‘ deed ’’ at Covent Garden. ‘‘ The 
Ring ’’ ‘‘ in its entirety ’’ (oh, wonderful !) will shortly 
be given, and we shall have dozens of young men and 
women loudly proclaiming their belief in Wagner, in 
spite of all that can be alleged about his moral character, 
his disregard for the laws of harmony, his regrettable 
lack of form; and they will picture themselves as blood- 
thirsty rebels, almost as terrible to humanity at large 
as a naughty boy who breaks the Sabbath. There 
have always been plenty of these rebels. A few years 
back a gentleman sought an interview with me; and 
he stated that while admitting the faults in Wagner’s 
harmony etc. etc. he yet thought some reforms had 
been needed in the old-fashioned opera and for these 
we should be grateful. Nervously he stammered, as 
though fearing that the daring shown in these views 
would provoke my wrath; but as I remained calmly 
acquiescent he went away believing he had made a 
convert. He was a recruit who had joined after the 
disbanding of the fighting forces. They will be a great 
nuisance this winter and we shall have to compass the 
destruction of their nests, as was done in the case of the 
recent wasp plague in Essex. 

But how may we expect the poor untaught amateur 
to realise the position when nearly every page written 
by our composers shows that they are in the same posi- 
tion, that they believe they prove themselves terribly, 
furiously advanced chaps by writing half-a-dozen unre- 
solved discords. There is nothing new in that, though 


they fancy so. The older composers did not care to 
step out of one key into another a hundred miles off : 
they had stepping-stones in the shape of intermediate 
chords and they frequently resolved their discords to 
give the ear a rest: there were no big jumps. But 
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in the hundred-and-fifty years that have passed since 
the death of Bach our ears have got thoroughly trained : 
jumps that would have made Mozart jump are perfectly 
easy to us: we can do without the intermediate steps. 
These steps, indeed, unless they form an integral part 
of the music make merely a tedious roundabout way 
where the composer should have gone straight on with 
what he had to say. Yet in the novelties which are 
much talked of from time to time we find the sole merit 
to be a greater or lesser number of these jumps; and 
the fact that the composers think this merit enough 
shows them to belong to the forlorn scattered apostles 
who do not know Wagner died nearly thirty years 
ago. Essentially Mr. H. Balfour Gardiner’s orchestral 
piece ‘* Shepherd Fennel’s Dance’’ (played at the 
Proms. a few weeks ago) is no newer than the dullest 
stuff Sir Alexander Mackenzie, say, was writing thirty 
years ago. The fashion has changed a little and that 
is.all. Mr. Gardiner now and again traverses without 
stepping-stones through a few keys we used to call 
unrelated (as though to the educated ear, not stuffed 
with textbook rubbish, any pair of keys could be 
unrelated), but to think this is new is simply to confess 
oneself belated: the real advanced army—a very small 
one it is—has gone ahead many a long league in search 
of the really new—the new thought and feeling that find 
their natural expression in new melodic forms. Sir 
Alexander could skip about from the key of G flat major 
to that of F double-sharp minor as well as any man; 
but it was not the fashion. The criticism on Mr. 
Gardiner applies to much of Elgar: he trusts to har- 
monic surprises instead of to melodic expressiveness 
with harmony as an adjunct and modifying influence. 
It applies to a pavane by Maurice Ravel, played at 
the Proms. some weeks ago and repeated on Wednes- 
day. Here we see a free, generous, prodigal, not to 
say profligate and wasteful, use of the drop of a minor 
third and of the flattened seventh to attain a mournful 
atmosphere ; and these tricks, as old as Bach, are not 
endowed with new life by Debussy-cum-Strauss har- 
monies hammered into the score without any artistic pur- 
pose. A fantasia for piano and orchestra, by one Louis 
Aubert, has analogous defects. It is showy in some parts, 
but in others monotonous to a heart-breaking degree ; 
throughout the themes are without character, and the 
composer relies on up-to-date harmonies and instru- 
mental effects. The thing was prettily played by Mrs. 
Norman O'Neill; but it is a pity Sir Henry Wood, 
if he must needs inflict these productions of French 
students upon us, when he might find English work of 
much greater excellence, must needs also destroy its 
effectiveness by smothering the soloist under a hideous 
mass of orchestral noise. Some of the playing of the 
accompaniment to this piece was atrocions in its 
coarseness. 

It is not surprising that mode, fashion, in music 
sheuld manifest itself chiefly in the matters of harmony 
and orchestration. During the period beginning, say, 
a hundred years before Bach and extending down to the 
present the resources of music have widened in just these 
two respects. No one can ever write finer counterpoint 
than the early church composers wrote ; and pure, simple 
melody, dependent upon harmony in the minimum 
degree for its beauty and expressiveness, was carried 
to its highest point by Mozart and Beethoven. These 
mighty men knew well enough that the contour of a tune 
seems to be changed, and so far as its effect on the ear 
is concerned is changed, by harmony. They used their 
knowledge sparingly, finding it possible to say what 
was in them by simpler means. With later times har- 
mony had more and more to be employed, and it is 
indeed now an indispensable adjunct to melody—nay, it 
is not straining language too far to say it is a part of 
melody, since any modern melody without the harmonies 
would cease to be that melody and with different har- 
monies would become a different melody. But harmony 
alone without the melody is as blotches of colour on a 
canyas without form. Wagner made enormous use of 
harmony, but always for the purpose of making his 
melody expressive. I grumble at the young men because 


. they mistake the means for the end. If they could rid 


their minds of the notion that they are frightfully 
emancipated and realise that music which depends for 
its effectiveness on surprises cannot be heard twice— 
nor indeed nowadays, when no surprises are possible, 
as we are all prepared for the worst, even once—with 
pleasure ; if they would find something new to say and 
try to say it through melody—then we should not have 
this continuous stream of novelties that are not novel. 
As for the orchestral exploits of Debussy, they do not 
properly concern a musical critic: they lie outside the 
domain of music. Instrumentation is a wonderful 
thing: it is colour in music; but, so to speak, to lay 
the colour on your fresco before you have a fresco, 
before vou have a building in which to place your fresco 
—this is to do something quite as absurd as this 
sentence. 


THE PAINTERS OF JAPAN. 
By Laurence Brinyon. 


HAT was it that first lured Mr. Arthur Morrison 
from the squalors and passions and humours 
of the populous East End, from the grimy Thames 
wharves and foreshores and the Essex marshes, of the 
life of which no man has written with more curious and 
intimate knowledge, to the painters of the Farthest 
East? Whatever it was, he has followed up the 
impulse with an insatiable persistence and a whole- 
hearted enthusiasm. The Japanese themselves have 
acknowledged the authority of his judgment and learn- 
ing, and have made him an honorary member of the 
selectest circle of the Nihon Bijutsu Kyokwai; a dis- 
tinction he shares, I believe, with no other Western 
connoisseur. And here, in these two magnificent 
volumes, is the fruit of his studies.* 

I have sometimes ‘been struck in reading the works 
of Englishmen who have made Japanese art or litera- 
ture the subject of laborious study by the very imperfect 
sympathy they have shown, or their downright contempt 
for what they have given themselves such pains to learn. 
Mr. Morrison’s sympathy goes with his knowledge, 
never flags behind it. It is from the Japanese point of 
view that he interprets and expounds. Yet I am glad 
to note that in one matter he has not, like a few Con- 
tinental students, victims of Orientalist ‘‘ snobisme’’, 
assumed a Pharisaic superiority to the charms of the 
colour-prints. He understands both their relatively sub- 
ordinate significance and their real beauty, and knows 
that the Japanese indifference to them is mainly an 
extraneous affair that has nothing to do with art. 

It was the colour-prints which first revealed to 
European eyes the joyous and inexhaustible invention 
of Japanese designers. Their first appeal is in their 
new, foreign harmonies, their exquisite pattern, their 
audacious spacing ; then, as we grow used to these, the 
humanity they enclose becomes more real, and we begin 
to choose and eliminate ; the conception becomes more 
to us, the pattern less, as we penetrate more into their . 
world and the life they spring from; and so we become 
dissatisfied with the enchanted garden of this delightful 
art, so limited by its sensuous perfection. And one day 
perhaps the sight of some old kakemono—a slight 
sketch, it may be, of rain at evening and a solitary 
traveller, or of wild geese flying down through the mists 
—brings with it a waft of air from large horizons, some- 
thing that touches us with the intangible longings and 
inbred sorrows of all our race. We realise then that 
Japanese painting is something more than decoration 
and deftness of hand. Or we see, as at last the collection 
shown at Shepherd’s Bush enabled us to see, some of 
the early and sublime images of the religious imagina- 
tion of Japan, and we feel as we might do in presence 
of the Demeter of Cnidos if before that moment we 
had known the art of Greece only by the captivating 
terra-cottas of Tanagra. We should be foolish, how- 
ever, if we did not feel the essential continuity in both 
these historic arts. 

It is a long story that Mr. Morrison has to tell, the 


* “The Painters of Japan."’ By Arthur Morrison. London: 
Jack. 1911, £5 5s. net, 
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story of more than a thousand years of painting. Of 
the art of the early periods an immense amount has 
been destroyed. What remains stirs a keen regret for 
the beauty lost to the world. What would we not give 
for companions to such adorable visions as the Buddhist 
Angel of the eighth century, excellently reproduced in 
Mr. Morrison’s first volume, or to the Nachi Waterfall 
of the ninth century, a landscape I am sometimes in- 
clined to think the most beautiful ever painted? This 
latter picture is ascribed to Kanaoka, the culminating 
master of the first great flowering-time of the Japanese 
genius; a master who has left an immense fame—and 
no works. At least, the modern critics have robbed 
him of all he had. Mr. Morrison is not convinced 
that they are right, though he refuses to dogmatise. 
His own researches have enabled him to tell us a great 
deal more about Kanaoka than has hitherto been known 
in Europe. In the old uncritical days any very old 
Buddhist picture gravitated to this famous name ; and a 
vague expectation of something sublime and stupendous 
in power was all that guided the inquirer. Mr. Morri- 
son, however, emphasises the fact that it was not so 
much his Buddhist as his secular painting which im- 
pressed his contemporaries, and that he worked with 
a line which, for all its force, was fine and delicate. 
This makes the more interesting the attribution of a 
small portrait in the author’s own collection, which, 
even if not accepted as the work of Kanaoka himself, 
certainly seems to take us back as near to him as we 
are likely to get. 

Even from European collections one can gain some 
hint at least of the grandeur of style and conception 
which marked this early period. But nothing in 
Europe, nothing out of Japan save one masterpiece at 
Boston, represents in the least adequately the epic 
power of those scroll paintings which are the typical 
glory of the second great culminating period of the art. 
We must fall back on copies and on the splendid repro- 
ductions published in Japan. Yet these scrolls ought to 
be better known; for they are the central works of 
Japanese painting, embodying with incomparable 
energy and intensity the martial and heroic ideals of 
the race; all the innate qualities of blood and temper 
which differentiate it from the Chinese. In no art of 
tne world has vivid and passionate action been more 
wonderfully seized and set before our eyes. The Tosa 
school, with which this kind of painting is particularly 
and almost exclusively associated, was quite miscon- 
ceived by the earlier writers like Gonse and Anderson. 
Mr. Morrison does it full justice, and devotes some 
pages to the revival of the school attempted by a group 
of able painters in the early nineteenth century, a group 
which has been ignored by most Western writers. The 
school still shows signs of animation, and perhaps the 
most gifted of living Japanese painters, Shimomura 
Kwanzan, may be destined, as our author suggests, to 
renovate its ancient glory. 

Mr. Morrison has arranged his material according to 
the several schools, giving a separate history of each. 
By ‘‘school’’ in Japan is meant something different 
from anything we have in Europe. Raphael, Rubens, 
Rembrandt, each invented and matured an instrument 
-of expression, just as did the founders of the 
various Japanese schools. But with the Japanese 
this style, this perfected instrument, did not die out 
with the immediate followers of its originator. It 
remained as an instrument for any artist to learn and 
master. Thus these styles or schools have had, some 
of them, a continuous life of several centuries. In 
Europe, where painting has been incessantly taking in 
new elements, this would be inconceivable. Yet among 
the Japanese schools we find a succession of masters, 
not a mere trailing of followers. The reason is that the 


style of a school in Japan was a much more definite 
thing, involving a code of rules and a body of con- 
gruous conventions, than the vague effort to reproduce 
the chosen effects of a certain master ; it was much more 
impersonal, and therefore left its practitioners much 
more individual freedom. 

The strong wave of Chinese influence which overcame 


Japanese art in the fifteenth century and submerged 
for the time the national tradition embodied by the 
Tosas, resulted in the foundation of three great schools, 
known as the Chinese, the Sesshiu, and the Kano 
schools. Mr. Morrison’s choice of method obliges him 
here to make a rather artificial separation between 
groups of painters who worked under a common in- 
spiration, that of the philosophic ideas of the Zen sect 
of Buddhism, and who ought to be studied together, 
at least so far as the earlier phases of the three schools 
are concerned, though the connoisseur has to learn to 
distinguish between their styles. The remaining 
schools are of later origin; the Korvin school; the 
Ukiyo-yé, which includes all the colour-print designers ; 
the neo-Chinese school; the Maruyama and Shijo 
schools, both inspired by a single naturalistic move- 
ment; and the Ganku school. Mr. Morrison’s account 
of all these and of their individual masters cannot be 
too highly praised for its thoroughness, lucidity and 
competence. With certain very great exceptions the 
more modern painters cannot vie in interest with the 
art of the older periods. Especially with many of the 
naturalistic painters, when the first charm of their 
dainty brush-work and pleasant colour has worn off, 
and with the later Kanos, when we have become more 
intimate with their great predecessors, it is hard not to 
become rather impatient. Mr. Morrison must have 
been tempted to treat some of these men more sum- 
marily than he has done. But having set out to give 
us an account of the Japanese painters from beginning 
to end, he does not flinch; and collectors will be grate- 
ful to him for all the facts and records he has collected 
so industriously and sifted with such care. Only those 
who have worked in this field can appreciate the heroic 
labour involved. The Japanese have a studied indiffer- 
ence to the details of chronology; and to unravel the 
tangle of conflicting records is a task that induces 
frequent despair. Mr. Morrison deals with the evidence 
in a spirit of scrupulous candour, having himself an 
exact mind and an alert intelligence for clues. His 
full, precise, and documented account of that great 
master, Matabei, the founder of Ukiyo-yé, is only the 
most important of several instances in which for the 
first time the European reader has been put in the 
possession of the true facts. Even the Japanese had 
been confused and contradictory in their accounts of 
Matabei till Mr. Morrison printed his biography (based 
on unpublished native sources) in the ‘‘ Monthly 
Review ”’. 

The illustrations are abundant; there are over a 
hundred and twenty of them. ‘The colour-plates leave 
a good deal to be desired, but the collotypes are mostly 
excellent. The majority are from the author’s own 
fine collection. But, of course, no single collection in 
the world could yield a continuous series of typical 
masterpieces. The Japanese collections have been 
drawn upon, and might perhaps have been more largely 
used with advantage. Tanyu is admirably represented, 
Sesshiu and some other great names not very ade- 
quately. And if certain of the works by secondary 
artists of the more modern schools had been omitted, the 
total impression would have gained. But all the illus- 
trations have one great advantage; they are large in 
scale, and the actual touch of the painter can to some 
degree be felt and appreciated. And in a Japanese 
painting, where the brush-stroke partakes of the very 
life-blood of the artist, how much that means ! 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
ULSTER. 
To the Editor of the SarurpDAy REVIEW. - 


Sir,—Sir Edward Carson's pronouncement clears the 
air. It is no longer a question of whether Ulster will 
fight, for the men of Ulster are not peerson parade. In 
these wordy days it is refreshing to hear the note of 
the bugle, and with its summons to the field of action 
the situation becomes transformed. 
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The question now is: Will Britain fight? No, sir, 
Britain will not fight, and Britain will be right. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
ANGLIAN. 


CANADA, ULSTER, AND THE UNION. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW. 


Loughton, Cherry Hinton, Cambridge. 
25 September 1911. 


Sir,—To those who view existing political affairs 
with a clear understanding, a most palpable instance 
of historical repetition is in evidence. Our Govern- 
ment is practically determined upon a similar policy 
of disunion to that which lost to us the United States. 
In this instance, however, historical repetition must not 
be allowed to take definite shape. In that Canada has 
remained staunch to British tradition, the real value 
of her loyalty should be clearly exposed. In that Ulster 
is determined upon a policy of positive unity, she must 
be encouraged and supported. Thus, the most forcible 
way of giving encouragement and support to the 
Ulster loyalists, and of showing Canada what her late 
victory over the Separatist party means to herself as 
well as to the Mother Country, is by discovering the 
false ground of America’s own form of independence 
or separation from England. 

Now, as far as any revolt from tyranny is concerned, 
America was perfectly justified, as Canada and Ulster 
are, in assuming an attitude of repudiation. Therein 
lies the constitutional limit of freedom, since separating 
forms of government have no free basis. America, for 
instance, by her very Act of Separation, imagined she 
was freeing herself from tyranny. So she was by a 
Declaration of Independence, but never by an Act of 
Separation, that is to say, by assuming absolute powers. 
By such an Act she at once became a victim to the 
evils of Single Chamber government, bicameral purity 
being discarded. For, to be plain, her bicameral 
system is a fictitious system and can never be otherwise. 
To be real, a bicameral system of rule can never be 
grounded upon an Act of Separation. Unlike our own 
methods American methods have a legislative basis of 
opposition, namely a Presidential or Elective basis. In 
our own case the legislative basis is one of absolute 
unity or continuity, namely a Crown or Hereditary 
basis. 

This, then, is the constitutional form of difference 
between English and American rule, namely that the 
former possesses, or should possess, an unvarying 
ground of legislative procedure, whilst the latter pos- 
sesses a varying ground—a two-Chamber form which 
is executively tyrannous (founded, as it is, upon an 
Act of Separation) and not executively just or economic. 

Canada, therefore, has shown to this Government the 
right way to govern, since she has discovered what real 
independence or British freedom means. The latter 
may mean honest repudiation of tyrannous procedure, 
but it does not mean dismemberment on the part of 
anation. All true Englishmen should honour Canada’s 
-great lead and British spirit. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
H. C, 


THE AGITATOR. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 


Sir,—In default of some abler commentator, I hope 
you will not allow the letters signed ‘*‘ Sympathetic ’”’ 
and F. C. Constable on social matters to remain un- 
answered. After perusing such letters one might almost 
assume that there was no such thing as economics, 
but that wages and the welfare of our workpeople were 
merely the affair of politicians and sentimentalists. 

Now the older economists have told us that under 
ordinary civilised conditions nothing in the long run 
can keep down the aggregate of wages on a rising 
market, but equally also nothing can keep up that 
aggregate on a falling market. The problem then is, 


how to increase the demand for work? How to obtain 
that desideratum of all workmen—two jobs for every 
one man? Obviously this can only be done by stimu- 
lating production ; it is not a question of sentiment at 
all. How can railway strikes, accompanied by such 
cynical repudiation of a solemn bargain by the men as 
witnessed recently in the North Eastern Railway case— 
how can these things stimulate production? They can 
but further frighten capital and thereby inevitably check 
production, and, of course, tend to drive down wages 
still lower. 

‘* Sympathy ”’ complains that at an ordinary share- 
holders’ meeting when the amount of a dividend is 
being discussed the question of rates of wages to the 
workers is never raised by the cold-blooded share- 
holders. Were he in the habit of asking how much 
money in an ordinary big industrial company went in 
wages, directly or indirectly, and how much in divi- 
dends, perhaps his uneasiness might be calmed some- 
what. But apart from that his theory carries with it 
far-reaching consequences in the converse—namely, 
that in an unremunerative business which paid no 
dividends it would be the duty of the workers to set 
aside part of their wages towards legitimate dividends 
on the capital. Fancy any delegate at a trade union 
congress suggesting such a principle ? 

Just a few words on the strictures passed by Mr. 
F. C. Constable on the Unionist party. The industrial 
ideals of that party may be summed up in one word— 
securitvy—a reasonable safe-guarding of the interests 
of capital over any property in which it has legitimately 
embarked, and a sympathetic safe-guarding of the 
interests of our workers by putting them on an equality 
with their foreign competitors and stopping the scandal 
of a 124 per cent. bonus, which is now paid indirectly 
in our home markets to the produce of foreign workers. 

If vigorously pushed, I personally have no doubt as 
to the ultimate success of such a policy, despite the 
carping letters of so-called Conservatives on the 
subject. 

Your obedient servant, 
** WATCHMAN.”” 


THE LABOUR PROBLEM. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAy REVIEW. 


Sir,—Labour is a commodity which has a market 
value that varies from time to time. The large amount 
of unemployment which exists at present goes to show 
that the market value of labour is low. The supply of 
labour in fact exceeds the demand for it; for though 
a good many of the unemployed are persons who are 
unwilling or unfit to work, there can be no doubt that 
others are able and willing to work if they could obtain 
employment at reasonable wages. All kinds of skilled 
labour however have a market of their own, and it is 
as a rule only with skilled labour that trade unions 
deal and strikes take place—though I have just been 
reading of a strike of agricultural labourers. And in 
considering whether a strike of skilled labourers is 
justified we must look into the special circumstances 
of the case. The general principle involved is this. 
The labourers in some particular case think they are 
entitled to higher wages than they receive. They com- 
bine and tell their employer that they will leave his 
service unless he raises their wages. If the employer 
can (taking a reasonable time for the purpose) obtain 
equally effcient men at the same wages that he is 
now paying, he tells the strikers that he can supply 
their places, but adds (perhaps; for it is by no means 
necessary to do so) that if they return at the old wages 
he will take them back, but if not that he will proceed 
at once to engage new hands. On the other hand, 
if he cannot procure efficient substitutes without paying. 
higher wages he will naturally say that he prefers 
increasing their wages to engaging new hands at higher 
wages than he paid them. A pretty good test 
however as to whether labourers are in any particular 
instance sufficiently paid is afforded by the occurrence 
of vacancies. If the qualified applicants are more 
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numerous than the vacancies the wages may be 
regarded as sufficient ; but if it is difficult to fill up the 
vacancies and some of the new hands are not so well 
qualified as is desired the inference is that wages are tco 
low. When the men on strike are confident that they 
cannot be replaced by competent persons on the present 
terms they have no reason te resort to violence or intimi- 
dation. Their position is, ‘‘ Try to get equally compe- 
tent men to perform our duties on the terms to which 
we object. We will do nothing to prevent you. Our 
case is that you cannot get them, and you will find 
that we are right’. The employees however are often 
on unequal terms with the employers. They have not the 
requisite funds for a long contest, and the employers 
by merely holding out can enforce submission. This 
perhaps affords the explanation of the manner in which 
the strike often takes the employer by surprise, and 
of the means taken to prevent other persons from being 
employed instead of the strikers. But there can be 
no excuse for carrying these methods to the extent that 
is sometimes done. There is no fixity of tenure between 
the employer and the employed. The striker leaves his 
employment of his own motion and has no right to claim 
reinstatement except as the result of a new contract 
made by him with the same employer. There is no 
obligation of any kind on the employer not to fill up 
the vacancy, and the man who fills it does no wrong 
to the previous occupant. To assault him, intimidate 
him and denounce him is wholly unjustifiable. Why 
should not a man who is seeking for employment accept 
a vacant post that suits him whether his predecessor 
resigned it or was dismissed or died? The justification 
of the strike rests on the assumption that qualified sub- 
stitutes cannot be procured at the same wages: and to 
have recourse to unfair means in order to prevent such 
substitutes from being procured is practically an admis- 
sion that the strike was not justified. 

It is a mistake on the part of working men 
generally to suppose that trade unions are for their 
benefit. The object of these unions is usually to keep 
up wages in the particular business with which they are 
concerned, and one of the means frequently adopted for 
this purpose is to render it difficult to enter the employ- 
ment in question. The men on strike strain every nerve 
to prevent other working men from filling the posts 
which they have vacated. This cannot be good for 
working men generally, however beneficial it may be to 
the strikers. Free and open competition is best for 
ordinary working men. 

But it is sometimes said that keeping up wages in 
one branch of business will tend to keep them up in other 
branches also. I donot think so. The process I think 
rather resembles raising one end of a ship with the 
effect of lowering the other end. Raising wages by 
limiting competition means raising wages by increasing 
the number of the unemployed. A good deal is said 
about a man who seeks for work being entitled to get 
it and to receive a ‘‘ living wage’’ for doing it. But 
what work is he to do? Whatever we set him to do 
he will interfere with the other labourers who are already 
employed in doing the same work; and if we pay him 
a living wage may not his employment result in a loss 
to be paid (if the State employs him) out of the public 
revenue? At all events until some steps are taken to 
provide for universal employment, restricting the com- 
petition in any particular department is bad for the 
labourer generally, though it may be good for the pre- 
sent employees in that particular department. Work- 
ing men generally however are not ‘sufficiently educated 
and intelligent to see this, and they fancy that trade 
unions are good for working men generally, when in 
reality they often confer benefits on some working men 
at the expense of others. They seek to increase the 
possessions of the man who hath but give no assistance 
to the man who hath not. 

But there is no more unfair use of the strike than 
to adopt it in a case where the public will be seriously 
inconvenienced in hope that the public will bring pres- 
sure to bear on their employers and lead to concessions 
which on any other ground would be unreasonable. The 


public should declare itself strongly against all strikes 


of this kind. If a strike becomes necessary the object 
of the strikers should be to cause the least possible 
inconvenience to the public. Instead of this their object 
often appears to be-to give the public the maximum 
amount of trouble and annoyance. Their employers are 
supposed to have a regard for the public welfare which 
the strikers themselves have not, and therefore if the 
loss to the public is sufficiently great the employers 
who are friendly to the public will yield to the strikers 
who are perfectly indifferent to the public interest save 
as a means of attaining their own ends. The late rail- 
way strike will, | hope, convince the public of this, and 
it should be borne in mind that the strike organisers 
boast of this strike and have several times threatened 
to renew it on grounds of the most trivial character. 
The protection of the public against strikes should be 
the main object of the next Session of Parliament, and 
in the meantime [ hope an Anti-Strike Society will be 
founded and organised. 
Truly yours, 
HiBeRNIcvs, 


THE SCHOOLBOY STRIKE. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW. 
25 Rue Saint Bazile, Marseilles, 
21 September 

Sir,—Schoolboys to-day are among the pampered— 
pampered just as one pampers a favourite servant or a 
pet dog ; pampered through easy-going good nature or 
by unwillingness to be severe, or because perhaps there 
are carping onlookers who criticise adversely and we 
wish to be thought popular, or maybe because we doubt 
a little, or the teachers are doubting, or the State and 
the inspectors and the authorities insist—anyhow there 
the pampering is, and it has gradually grown to this— 
that now the boys actually strike. Time was when 
elementary teaching was done by the hedge school- 
master. There was no pampering in his days. He 
simply pulled us across his knee and told us of our 
fault, if fault existed, afterwards. And he taught us 
the alphabet, and he taught us, or rather his autocratic 
system taught us, to stand up for ourselves, and neither 
to ask quarter nor take it. We schoolboys could get 
up a strike even in those days. Strikes were called 
barrings-out, and they usually came off on expected 
days, such as Royal Oak Day or Guy Fawkes’ Day, 
instigated by agitators who a year or two ago had been 
schoolboys themselves. How those old traditions clung 
on! It would be perhaps twenty-five years after the 
above retrospect dated that the writer, now become a 
certificated headmaster, had the efficacy of a peremp- 
tory strike forced upon his notice because he happened to 
have forgotten that the day was that of Guido Fawkes, 
and he had omitted to ask his School Board to sanction 
a holiday. Oh, he didn’t have to try the schoolhouse 
door at a quarter to nine that morning to learn to his 
amazement that a strike was on. No; grinning faces 
from the smithy and at the cottage windows as he 
passed gave a note that soon sounded the key. Of 
course he had to get into that barred-up schoolhouse 
where shouts and yells and dragging about of desks 
told that the barring-out was in real earnest. And 
of course he borrowed the heaviest crowbar from the 
smith, and he laid open the porch door with a mighty 
wrench, and he stepped in white with anger, and the 
next instant the abject terror shown by many of the 
less daring boys of course touched his heart and his 
memory ; and then and there began again the pamper- 
ing. Yes, human nature! 

But about this present-day pampering. Is it good, 
is it wholesome, is it necessary? In the old Board 
School days from 1870 onward, the discipline and the 
method of giving home-lessons and the hard work and 
few holidays made a holiday, when one came about, 
very precious. Boys worked then two good hours at 
home every evening, and girls too. Their studies pro- 
gressed much more rapidly, and the subjects of them 
were much more solidly grounded than they are in these 
days of morris dancing, folk-lore, song singing, play» 
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ground football, and suchlike ways of killing the school 
hours. And now the schoolboys ask for still more pam- 
pering—shorter hours, longer playtime, and no caning ! 
Caning! Well, caning should be in the power of every 
teacher. It is the system of tyrant and bully which 
many headmasters have to adopt in the larger schools 
because their assistant-masters, many of them grown 
old and grey in the service, are forbidden to use the 
cane. It is, I say, this compulsion upon the headmaster 
to flog for the whole staff that leads boys to resent this 
tyranny even when the headmaster is a favourite with 
them in everything else. 

Do without home-lessons. Go in for more pastimes. 
Humour the younger masters and mistresses who are 
fond of making a fancy show and parade. Listen to 
the school band conducted by our musical headmaster, 
and encouraged by the parson and the rest of the com- 
mittee—all these may be good and useful in their way, 
although older teachers wag their heads ; but it amounts 
to this in the end—one cannot serve two masters. It 
will be either more play and less work next year, or 
there will have to be a complete change of method, and 
an end put to the possibility of strikes. 

And now take another view. Here in France the 
equality of manhood forbids the use of the cane. As 
a fact in consequence teachers never think of it. Their 
warning goes far, and their threat of expulsion ends 
every case of insubordination. Of course there have 
been schoolboy strikes. But those have been perhaps 
against an unpopular teacher or an unjust pressure of 
tasks, which are indeed, or rather which would be 
indeed, thought cruel if inflicted in England. I say 
inflicted. When the examination seasons come round 
there is little time to spare after meals, sleep, and 
lessons at home have been rubbed off the twenty-four 
hours. And the parents acquiesce as a rule, and are 
glad, because each parent expects his boy or girl to 
bring home one or more of the prizes which are awarded 
for results and progress after the examinations. 

After half a lifetime spent in teaching in English 
schools, and with the last two and a half years passed in 
teaching English to French boys and girls, it may be 
permitted to an old schoolmaster like myself to be 
somewhat invidious. I will only say that a change of 
systems for a decade or so would perhaps prove 
beneficial to both nations. Here the boys and girls are 
hothouse forced for the sake of satisfying the spirit of 
utility which is recognised nationally as.the be-all and 
end-all of education. In England, on the other hand, 
there is the spirit of culture which seems to overrule and 
outweigh every other consideration. Culture: what 
has it done? There are the free libraries, the working 
men’s universities, the secondary school scholarships 
leading up to the B.A. and M.A. degrees that are sup- 
posed to imply highest culture; there are philanthropic 
efforts and charitable tendencies and Government grants 
all in the same direction—culture ; and there are school- 
boy strikes ! 

I am yours, etc. 
R. B. BRookeE. 


CRIMINAL SPELLING CLASSES. 
To the Editor of the SatrurpAy REviEw. 


7 Huntly Gardens, Glasgow, 
23 September 


Sir,—Will you allow me, in a few short sentences, 
to controvert your argument in your issue of the 16th 
against phonetic spelling ? 

1. Every written language, unless it is, like the 
Chinese or Egyptian hieroglyphics, a picture language, 
must be at bottom phonetic. The only question is 
whether it shall represent the language as it is spoken 
now or as it was spoken once, or rather whether it shall 
faithfully, scientifically and consistently represent the 
spoken language or whether it shall loosely, inconsis- 


tently and capriciously represent something like the 


spoken language of various periods. 
2. You may not like ‘‘ labor’’, but the ‘“‘u’’ has 


disappeared in other cases. Witness also the disappear- 
ance of the final ‘‘k’’, Spelling reform is no new 
thing. 

3. You are concerned lest the derivation of words 
should be,obscured, but, as I believe Max Miller used 
to argue, words change their -form according to strict 
laws, and our capricious spelling is more likely to 
conceal than to reveal the real derivation. If I can 
understand that ‘‘I’’=‘‘ ich’ (and if I can’t then 
philology does not exist for me), why should the ‘‘ gh”’ 
be necessary to make me understand that “‘ light ’’= 
‘“‘licht ’?? When I studied these things I had no diffi- 
culty in understanding that ‘‘ anser ’’ had lost an initial 
guttural and ofa an initial digamma. 

4. Our spelling may sometimes both deprave pro- 
nunciation and conceal derivation—e.g. ‘‘ atone ’’. 

5- I suppose you will admit that the ‘‘n’’ after the 
indefinite article and that rhyme should depend on sound 
and not on spelling, but our spelling causes people to 
talk of ‘‘ an university ’’ who would not talk of ‘‘ an 
youth’’, and to make, say, ‘‘come’’ rhyme with 
‘“ home ’’ who would not make “ slum ’’ rhyme with 
home 

6. You are concerned lest we should be unable to read 
Shakespeare’s plays as Shakespeare wrote them, but 
what would we not give to be able to read them as he 
spoke and acted them? Given phonetic spelling, pos- 
terity would know (as far as sounds can be reproduced 
on paper) how poetry and oratory sounded in the mouths 
of their authors (or should I say ‘‘ authours’’ ?). 

7. You ask whose pronunciation would be the stan- 
dard of written speech. Where, as sometimes hap- 
pens, two pronunciations are equally good, why should 
the same variation not be allowed in the written lan- 
guage? In point of fact permissible variations do exist 
in our present spelling. | Where, on the other hand, 
pronunciation deviates from what is considered alone 
correct, surely the rational expectation is that phonetic 
spelling would raise the standard of speech rather than 
vice versa. Under phonetic spelling every reader 
would have constantly before his eyes the way educated 
people talked. 

Lastly, I cannot dismiss as lightly as you do the prac- 
tical consideration of waste of time in education. Can 
it be defended as a rational educational exercise to 
learn what is so arbitrary and capricious as our spelling ? 
In point of fact I suppose all elementary teachers begin 
with words that are spelled phonetically. Probably the 
problem of teaching our spelling could be approached 
in no other way. 

I am, etc., 
A. A. MITCHELL. 


AMERICAN OPERATIC ENTERPRISE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 


20 Neville Court, South Kensington, 
19 September 1911. 


Sir,—I would like to offer a humble criticism of 
Mr. Runciman’s attack upon American operatic enter- 
prise in London. He says, ‘‘ It is significant that none 
of these American plungers mean to plunge into any- 
thing fresh; they mean to keep to the well-trodden 
path, though I suppose they will presently fall to 
squabbling over anything by Massenet and Puccini that 
seems likely to prove a catch’’. Now the one thing 
which Mr. Hammerstein, I believe, is attempting to 
do in his Kingsway Opera House is to give the very 
best repertory of opera possible and incidentally intro- 
duce to the public all the newest works of the best 
composers. Surely the ‘‘ Covent Garden fashionable 
crowd ’’, if they care anything about music, which 
apparently is not Mr. Runciman’s opinion, will support 
an undertaking which is not conceived so much with a 
view to financial advantage as to general excellence. 
But then after re-reading Mr. Runciman’s attack, I do 
not think he even knows what he wants himself. 

Yours very truly, 
ALAN LETHBRIDGE. 
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REVIEWS. 
THE DOWNFALL OF A NATION. 


“The Story of Korea.” By Joseph H.. Longford. 
London: Fisher Unwin. 1911. 10s. 6d. net. 


7 OREA can boast of a history which may be traced 
with reasonable pretensions to accuracy for at 
least three thousand years; she can also boast of a 
civilisation that is almost coeval with that of China, 
having been introduced from that country by a famous 
Chinese statesman who made Korea his home a thou- 
sand years before the Dorian invasion of Greece, and 
some five hundred years before the date ascribed by 
tradition to the foundation of the city of Rome. Con- 
fucianism, of which the worship of ancestry and filial 
piety are such cardinal elements and have contributed 
so greatly to the stability of the Chinese Empire, has 
been the religion of the country from time immemorial, 
while the dynasty whose life was closed when | the 
annexation by Japan took place had continued in un- 
broken succession for five hundred years. In art and 
manufacturing industry Korea was vastly the superior 
of Japan up to the time of the great invasion by Hide- 
yoshi in 1592, and it was she who gave to Japan the 
religion, laws, art, science and social system that she 
had herself received from China. Although the country 
had been the hunting ground both of Chinese and 
Japanese marauders for centuries, there had been no 
foreign invasion since the year in which the Manchu rule 
was established in China, and from that date Korea 
wrapped herself in a mantle of isolation from all the 
world. Only her two immediate neighbours, China 
and Japan, were definitely known to her, and from both 
she had suffered so bitterly throughout almost the whole 
of her previous history that she was glad to keep them 
at adistance. She has had no opium scourge to demo- 
ralise her population, no missionary question, having 
settled that in early days, after the manner of Japan, 
by killing all the Christians and all the missionaries. 
She had a fertile soil and a climate that is in many 
respects superior to that of China or Japan, resources 
which were ample for all the needs of the people, no 
foreign questions with their attendant embarrassments, 
and no national debt. Here surely we have presented 
to us a combination of elements that should tend to 
prosperity. The conditions prevailing in Japan before 
the opening of that country to foreign intercourse were 
almost identical with those of Korea, and the fall of the 
one has been as rapid as the rise of the other. What, it 
may well be asked, is the cause of the difference in the 
fortunes of the two nations? The answer is written 
large in the pages of Professor Longford’s graphic and 
scholarly book. 

The primary cause of Korean degeneracy is to be 
found in the defects of the social system. Society, up 
to the time that Japan secured the dominant hand in the 
country, so recently as the vear 1895—shortly losing it 
again for a season—was broadly divided into two 
classes, the nobles and the common people. The 
nobles were idle, unproductive drones, jealcusly clinging 
to all the ancient privileges of their rank, whom rigid 
custom precluded from engaging in all manner of 
genuine work even when starvation stared them in the 
face, extorting the wherewithal for their needs and 
pleasures from a peasantry that was always sunk in 
grinding poverty. The privilege of ignoring their 
debts was customary, they could claim forced labour 
from their own tenantry or loans from neighbouring 
tradesmen who were afraid to resist their demands, and 
amidst a host of other privileges the house of a member 
of the nobility was inviolate against the law. When 
offended by a commoner the noble was free to vindicate 
his own dignity and to measure out what punishment 
he liked without fear of interference from those in autho- 
rity. These nobles belonged to political parties of their 
own clans, not choosing their party by personal pre- 
dilection or sympathy, but solely by the claims of 
heredity. These rival parties were saturated with 
hereditary hatred of each other, and the whole serious 


business of life of their respective members was to: 
defend themselves against their antagonists or to cause 
injury to members of the opposite parties. When. 
the leader of one party won the favour of the king and 
secured high office his first use of it was to provide for 
all his followers, and on the fall of his rival all followers 
of the latter shared in his misfortunes. Patriotism 
played no part in the political game; no such shallow 
pretence as the good of the country influenced a single 
individual, the sole object of all parties being office and 
the perquisites attached to it. No merit, no ability, no 
national service on the part of a holder of office, rare 
though such qualities were, ever stood in the way of a 
member of the opposite faction endeavouring to oust 
him from his seat by assassination, by false charges, or 
by bribery of the relatives or concubines of the king. 
The ‘‘ins’’ were as unscrupulous as the ‘“‘ outs’’, 
rigorously excluding their rivals from access to the 
king, and availing themselves of every pretext to con- 
demn them to death or exile. It is true that in the 
midst of this party strife the person of the king was. 
inviolate, and one or two instances are recorded of 
strong and upright rulers—one king who was a rigid 
teetotaller suppressed the use of intoxicating liquors, so 
dear to the Korean, throughout the whole of his reign— 
but strong rulers were rare exceptions, the kings for the 
most part displaying the worst vices of human frailty 
developed by their upbringing in a servile and corrupt 
court. The common people meanwhile were ground 
under the heel of tyranny and oppression exercised by 
king and noble alike. Little wonder, then, that com- 
merce and progress of any kind were stifled and that 
the people produced no more than was needed for bare 
subsistence. 

Another feature of the social system of Korea was the 
complete subjection of women. In childhood and girl- 
hood the Korean woman was the absolute slave of her 
parents, in wifehood of her husband, in widowhood a 
pariah. Women had no existence in the eyes of the 
law, no personal rights, no name. _ Filial piety was. 
taught to every child, but the mother had no share in 
its observance and sons early learnt that their mothers 
were domestic nullities. At the age of eight they were 
removed from the women’s apartments, and mixed only 
with men, from whom they soon discovered that woman 
was a chattel and that conjugal fidelity played no part 
in the moral code of men-folk. Such a state of society, 
if it may be dignified with the name, led, as may well 
be supposed, to a constant state of unrest among all 
classes, constant revolutions and universal immorality. 
While Korea maintained her policy of rigid seclusion 
it mattered little to the outside world what happened 
within her borders, but when, after two abortive 
attempts on the part of France and the United States 
to open up communications with Korea, Japan stepped 
in in 1876 and dictated a treaty of ‘‘ peace and friend- 
ship ’’ backed by an imposing force, the national isola- 
tion of Korea was terminated for ever, conditions were 
materially altered, and for the following thirty years 
the country became the pivot of all the politics of the 
Far East. The strain was too much for so weak a 
Power dragged hither and thither by selfish factions, 
and the result, as all know, was its incorporation in the 
dominions of the Emperor of Japan. ‘To quote from 
Professor Longford, ‘‘ Few persons are so insensate as- 
not to feel some sympathy in the downfall of a nation 
that claims to have had an historical existence from the 
days when Babylon was still in all its glory and splen- 
dour, or in the subjection of a people who, with all the 
faults of their ruling classes, are kind, hospitable, gene-- 
rous and good-tempered, to an alien nation that has 
been their relentless enemy from time immemorial and 
at whose hands they have on many occasions experi- 
enced all the miseries and barbarities of war’’. Ip 
more recent days their treatment by the Japanese has 
been marked by tyranny, barbarity and spoliation, the 
memory of which can hardly be erased by decades, it 
may be centuries, of good and merciful government. 
And yet, while all humane people must condemn the 
methods adopted by Japan in the subjugation of the 
country—many even of her own statesmen have lifted. 
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up their voices in protest—who can blame Japan for the 
annexation of a country the possession of which was so 
vital to her own interests? Korea was bound to fall 
into the hands of one of two nations, and perhaps from 
the point of view of the native there is little to choose 
between them. The fall was infinitely pathetic, but 
we may all share in the hope and belief of Professor 
Longford that it will be redeemed by the future happi- 
ness and welfare of the people. We can at least be 
certain that under the domination of Japan the lot of 
the poorer classes will be far happier, that the 
emancipation of the women from their terrible condition 
of domestic slavery will be promptly effected, and that 
the patrician drones, freed from the bonds of the custom 
that enthralled them, will either have to work or to 
starve. 

Professor Longford’s summary of the rise and 
growth of Christianity in Korea is fascinating reading. 
Indeed, the same may be said of the whole book, which 
takes a foremost place in the long list of the works that 
have been written about this unhappy nation of which 
nothing now remains but a history. 


A COBBLER AWAY FROM HIS LAST. 


“The History of Medicine.” By David Allyn Gorton. 


2 Vols. London and New York: Putnam. 1910. 
25s. net. 


Ts astounding work appears in two pleasant- 
looking volumes of some four hundred pages each. 
t is well bound, well printed, and well illustrated. 
Its author, if we may judge him upon internal evidence, 
is amiable, earnest, and honest, and has done a deal of 
reading and a deal of thinking, with results most 
lamentably disproportionate to the labour involved. 
Our only grumble against him personally is that he has 
not been able to find a friend persuasive and candid 
enough to prevent his writing a ‘‘ History of Medicine, 
philosophical and critical, from its origin to the 
twentieth century’’. We protest, on behalf of the 
dignity of the subject, and of literature in general, 
against a work of this sort. Unscholarly writing, 
undigested and misapprehended facts, solemn common- 
places, outrageous solecisms and wild hypotheses jostle 
one another in it, while the author intermittently rattles 
the bones of the dead heroes of medicine : and the heroes 
who enter these pages seem very, very dead. A few 
excerpts will suffice to justify these strictures, but he 
who would thoroughly appreciate the extent to which 
they are justifiable must read the book. There is, alas, 
no other incentive for reading it. 

The author freely admits his debt to certain French 
authorities. Sometimes they are quoted in the ver- 
nacular : sometimes not obviously quoted, though the 
turn of an English phrase tells of its French origin and 
bad translation. For example, ‘‘ The seat of the sub- 
conscious or unconscious, on the other hand, is believed 
to be in the lower brain, and the grand sympathetic 
nervous system’’. What, anatomically, the ‘‘ lower 
brain’? may include in this connexion we have no 
idea. But that by the way. The ‘‘ grand sympathetic 
system ’’ is not known to English anatomists. But 
when, presently, we find it alluded to as the ‘‘ grand 
sympathetique system ’’, the origin of the novel adjec- 
tive becomes apparent. Again, what is to be, thought 
of a sentence such as this : ‘‘ According to the Egyptian 
historian Manethon [sic] they [i.e. certain Egyptian 
kings] antedate Adam by several siécles or ages, which 
renders their existence vague ’’. The italics are not 
ours. What do they mean? Are we to suppose that 
siécles is the Egyptian for wons? Yet Manetho, 
though an Egyptian, wrote in Greek, and his list of 
the dynasties has come down to us in Greek, although 
his works have perished. Or does the author think so 
little of us that he needs to translate a common French 
word, and translate it, in this context, wrong? We 
do not know, but we have our suspicions. Again, 
““ Hygeia [sic] was called Health or Salus, because 
health or santé depends upon the air one breathes ”’. 


Why Hygiea should have been called Health or Salus 
or santé on any such flimsy and singular pretext must 
be left to the reader’s imagination. ‘‘ Epione, the wife 
of Asculapius, signified Adoucir.’’ Poor Epione! 
Her foreign signification might at least have been 
italicised for the assistance of the ignorant reader. 

For sheer inappropriateness some of the author’s 
adjectives and phrases are hard to beat. A®sculapius 
is described as being of ‘‘ illegitimate birth’’, having 
been ‘‘ immaculately conceived and ’’—none the less— 
‘* sired by the God Apollo’’. Again, ‘‘ A distinguished 
ancient poet asked: ‘ Who by searching can find out 
God?’ Many have risen to answer that question since 
the Psalmist’s days,’’ etc. Has David deserved to be 
described as a ‘‘ distinguished ancient poet’’? And if 
he has, why bring him into this galley? For he did 
not ask the question: neither did any other scriptural 
writer, so far as we know, though the unknown author 
of Job asked a not altogether dissimilar one. 

There is some evidence, as has been shown, that the 
author’s intake of the French language exceeded his 
powers of assimilation. But he is a linguistic glutton, 
and has paid other penalties than those described above. 
Videlicet : ‘‘ Descartes in his day was looked upon as 
a kind of supernatural genii’’. ‘*‘ Unless Homer be a 
fiction and the famous siege of Troy and the Trojan 
War, which were so graphically described by some 
master hand at hexagonal verse be also a fiction, then 
must be admitted the personality pf AZsculapius as real 
flesh and blood.’’ We wonder whether this sentence 
can be beaten, either on the score of construction or 
diction or argument. But, after all, it does not matter 
much whether Homer was altogether a fiction or 
whether the master of ‘‘ hexagonal’’ verse who per- 
sonated him was merely (as the old jest has it) another 
person of the same name. Since a ‘“‘ personality ’’ can 
be ‘‘ real flesh and blood ”’ all things are possible, and 
probably true. Of Hippocrates we read: ‘‘ He clearly 
Was not a cacoéthes scribendi’’. But there! we have 
given enough to show that the author must cultivate 
a sense of humour if he is to get the most out of 
reading his own book. Or has he already gof the 
saving grace, and is he exercising it on his audience? 
For listen to him: ‘‘ Paracelsus was probably the 
greatest charlatan and mountebank that ever acquired 
a celebrity in the profession. Absolutely unlearned 
in precise knowledge, he attempted to use the language 
of the learned. For ‘(idema’ he uses the term 
‘ Undimia’; instead of the well-known verse of Ovid, 
‘ Tollere nodosum nescit medicina podagrum,’”’ etc. 
It is a hard fate which has led the author to play tricks 
with the gender and declension of podagra in this 
passage above all others, where the ice he is skating on 
is so uncommonly thin. But perhaps after all he has his 
tongue in his cheek. 

Having now given an idea of the general culture of 
the work, we may turn to its more technical qualities 
as a history of medical progress. It is well known that 
doctors disagree and that the matters in which they 
deal permit of no little latitude as regards opinion. But 
even in medicine there are such things as facts, and 
some of the author’s facts are past a joke. Dealing 
with the curative forces of Nature, he speaks of her 
as ‘‘ forming pockets in which to collect and store pus 
in pyemia ; or incasing bacteria with tuberculin in the 
lungs of tuberculosis cases, in order to stay its ravages 
and to prolong the life of the victims’’. Now the 
facts are these: Pyzwmia is a malady due to micro- 
organisms which have gained access to the blood- 
stream from some established focus of disease, and, 
being deposited here and there about the body, produce 
secondary abscesses at the site of their arrest. To 
speak of this frequently lethal event as evidence of the 
benign genius displayed by Nature, as though it were 
an advantage to have pockets of pus stored away in 
the economy, argues an uncommonly optimistic turn of 
mind but a surpassing ignorance of medicine. As to 
‘‘incasing bacteria with tuberculin’’, Nature could as 
easily encase them in Elliman’s Embrocation ; for tuber- 
culin is an artificial product derived, by varying methods 
of treatment, from tubercle bacilli cultivated in test- 
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tubes. Of Thomas Willis we are told that in his work 
on the Anatomy of the Brain he drew attention to a 
convolution of the brain which has since borne his 
name as “‘ the circle of Willis’’. Now, certainly, if a 
man writes a great book upon the brain, and gives his 
name to some part of that organ, one has a right to 
expect that the newly christened item should be 
genuinely a part of the brain. Yet, unhappily for our 
author, in this case the unexpected has happened, and 
the ‘‘ circle of Willis ’’, as every student knows, is an 
arterial circle at the base of the brain, and has nothing 
whatever to do with the convolutions beyond supplying 
them with blood. ‘‘ Dr. Luzenberg’’, we _ read, 
‘*delighted in performing little operations that 
required delicacy and skill. For examples: He extir- 
pated the parotid gland in one case in which the common 
carotid artery had to be ligatured, so profuse was the 
hemorrhage;’’ etc. He must have a mind of 
Napoleonic calibre who can regard this procedure as 
a ‘little operation’’; or else he is ignorant of the 
meaning of what he writes. We are told that ‘‘ one of 
M. Pasteur’s latest discoveries was the etiology of 
rabies. ‘This is one of his least important achievements ”’, 
etc. As a fact the wtiology of rabies has not yet 
been cleared up, for the proximate cause of the disease 
is doubtful still: and a man who considers Pasteur’s 
work on rabies as one of his least achievements is 
capable of saying anything. How little our author is 
trammelled in this matter is shown a few lines later 
when he purports to give a description of the method of 
antirabic treatment. ‘‘ The remedy ’’, he says, ‘* con- 
sists of cultures made from the rabic microbe, obtained 
from the saliva of a rabid dog, attenuated to such a 
degree as experience has found to be the most efficient ”’. 
Even for this author such a description is grotesque 
in its inaccuracy. For it is still questionable whether 
or not the rabic microbe has been discovered, and in any 
case it cannot be cultivated outside the body, while the 
immunising substance used for the treatment is an 
emulsion made from the spinal cords of rabbits experi- 
mentally killed by the disease under accurately defined 
conditions. 

But it is not necessary further to multiply instances 
of the futility of this impossible compilation. Dr. 
Gorton has done both himself and his profession and 
his country a poor service by his unworthy performance. 
Before he can claim any consideration as an historian 
he must long have ceased to ‘* cram”? for the task, and 
must learn to mould his style upon someone who can 
save him from such monstrous excursions as the follow- 
ing. He is speaking of the changes consequent upon 
the introduction of printing. ‘‘ By a process most 
laborious, the works of the gods of antiquity, the 
unfrocked and uncapped saints of learning, had been 
transcribed by hand, necessarily toilsome and not 
without mistakes and imperfections, so gross some- 
times indeed as to have distorted their meaning, or to 
have totally misled or bewildered the reader; but 
henceforth this difficulty was to be removed and the 
scholar relieved of a situation that had caused no little 
unpleasant controversy among learned men in philo- 
sophy as well as in theology.’’ This is literally 
transcribed. Let us hope it is a translation, and that 
the author has lived to repent it. 


A BURLESQUE GRACCHUS. 


“The Last Episode of the French Revolution: being 
a History of Gracchus Babeuf and the Conspiracy 
of the Equals.” By Ernest Belfort Bax. London: 
Grant Richards. 1911. 6s. 


T is difficult to understand why William Morris should 
have suggested to Mr. Belfort Bax to investigate 
and give to the world the history of Gracchus Babeuf. 
It is true that Babeuf was.a Socialist and a Communist, 
an honest man ready to. sacrifice his life and the lives 
of many others for his convictions; but he was a 
visionary, a man of no ability, with no definite schemes 
capable of practical realisation: He left no followers 


and no creed behind him, unless the attempt of Mr. Bax 
to reckon him as the progenitor of Blanqui can be sub- 
stantiated. It is possible to honour an honest Revolu- 
tionist though he do not succeed ; we reverence martyrs 
even when they fall in a hopeless cause, but a man 
who upsets society for a phrase and dies for a motto 
does not command our respect or deserve our interest. 
Babeuf’s conspiracy is a curiosity of history—if you 
will, of literature; but there its interest ends. Mr. 
Bax has written an amusing and readable book; the 
information which it gives us and the lessons which it 
teaches us are of little or no social or political value. 

Gracchus, or, according to his real name, Francois 
Noel Babeuf, was born at Saint-Quentin on Sunday, 
23 November 1760, and he died by the guillotine on 
28 May 1797, so that his years did not exceed the limits 
so often allotted to genius. He was well.educated by 
his father, and at the age of fifteen entered the office 
of a land surveyor. His father’s death in 1781 caused 
his mother and sisters to be dependent upon him, a 
charge which he executed with exemplary fidelity. His 
father on his death-bed presented him with the Lives 
of Plutarch, which he was to take as a model, and 
made him swear upon his sword to devote his life to 
the service of the people, a task which he did his best 
to fulfil, with disastrous results to himself, and with no 
particular advantage to anyone else. He married at 
the age of twenty-two, and in July 1789 went to Paris, 
where he saw the Bastille taken and Foulon’s head 
carried on a pike, a sight which filled him with delirious 
joy. He also took part in the Féte of the Federation 
on 14 July 1790. In August 1793 he was condemned 
by a political opponent to twenty years’ penal servitude, 
but took refuge in Paris, where he was imprisoned, and 
was apparently in considerable danger till the fall of 
Robespierre on 9 Thermidor. He was an enthusiastic 
Thermidorian, until he began to attack them also, as 
he had attacked every party with which he had been 
connected. 

He took a prominent share in a newspaper called 
the *‘ Tribune of the People ’’, in which he wrote articles 
signed Caius Gracchus, advocating absolute community 
of property. He was a leading member of the Society 
of the Pantheon, a club founded after 13 Vendémiaire 
to receive the rump of the Jacobins. But the Directory 
suppressed the ‘‘Tribune’’, and closed the Pantheon, 
Napoleon coming in person to shut up the building and 
to take away the keys. He became an ardent supporter 
of the Constitution of 1793, probably the most demo- 
cratic Constitution which ever existed, even on paper. 
It never came into force, but Babeuf did his best to 
substitute it for the Directory, which certainly had every 
fault which a Government could have. It was the 
Constitution of 1793 which first introduced the Referen- 
dum, providing that no law could become valid until it 
had been ratified by the popular vote. He founded for 
this purpose a society called the Equals, who denounced 
the legality of the Directory, and clamoured for the 
establishment of their favourite Constitution. A Secret 
Directory, as it was called, organised insurrection, in 
which the Directors were to be stabbed and their Govern- 
ment overthrown. Unfortunately their proceedings 
were denounced to Carnot by one of their number, 
Grisset, and on 10 May 1796, the very day on which 
Napoleon won the battle of Lodi, the conspirators were 
arrested. They bore some well-known names, Drouet, 
the famous postmaster of Sainte-Ménéhould, who was 
himself a member of the Council of Five Hundred, 
Darthe, who had been secretary to Joseph Lebon, Robert 
Lindet, who lived to be Minister of Finance in 1799,. 
and a strange creature called Buonarotti, who claimed 
descent from Michael Angelo, and died as a teacher of 
music in 1837, after writing a history of the Babouvist 
conspiracy. 

While Babeuf was safe in the dungeons of Vendéme, 
the Babouvists rose in an abortive insurrection. Their 
plan was to seize the Luxembourg and the persons of 
the Directors, to capture the camp of Grenelle and to: 
bring the soldiers back to Paris. But the soldiers of 
Grenelle, like the needy knife-grinder, had. no desire 
for liberty, and fired upon their political saviours, killing 
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more than a hundred of them. This put an end to 
Babouvism. But Babeuf and the Socialists were 
brought up for trial, and after a long and patient 
inquiry, lasting three months, Babeuf and Darthé were 
condemned to death. Thereupon they drew from their 
dress a couple of clumsy daggers, which they had them- 
selves made of worthless metal, and plunged them into 
their hearts. But as the weapons broke in the attempt, 
it only secured them a night of torture and death by the 
guillotine on the following day. Thus ends the tragi- 
comedy of Babeuf. It surely is not by means like 
these that the cause of liberty is assisted or the fortunes 
of democracy advanced. 


THE SEQUEL TO ‘*‘ CLAYHANGER.”’ 


“Hilda Lessways.”’ By Arnold Bennett. 
Methuen. 1911. 6s. 


E have waited for this story of Hilda for twelve 
months. Mr. Bennett has from the first drawn 
her with more than mere literary skill, and the glimpses 
we caught of her now and then in ‘‘ Clayhanger”’ 
roused a curiosity which has easily survived a waiting 
year. The new book both satisfies and defeats expecta- 
tion. It is not a sequel; for it deals with the same 
period, and, to a great extent, with the same events. 
Mr. Bennett’s plan is the plan of Browning in his 
romance of the yellow book—to present the same 
events, often the same speeches, but to give them an 
entirely different meaning. The centre of interest has 
changed. It is a bold thing to do; for it cheerfully 
sacrifices interest in the story for itself. But the plan 
has a curious excitement of its own. After living in 
the intimate thoughts of Edwin Clayhanger it affects 
one strangely to see him purely from outside, or rather 
from Hilda’s point of view. Hilda was the enigma in 
‘*Clavhanger ’’; in ‘‘ Hilda Lessways’’ the enigma 
is Clayhanger himself. Mr. Bennett is justified of his 
plan. 

But even bolder than the plan itself is a change in 
the style, and in what we might call the pace, of the 
narrative between the writing of the two novels. 
‘*Clayhanger’’ was written in Mr. Bennett’s most 
leisurely manner. The picture was crowded with 
detail ; the minor characters and the whole setting were 
meticulously finished. The new book moves more 
swiftly. It is more concentrated There is more 
breadth of treatment, and more selection in the use of 
material. The change is in keeping with the character 
of Hilda, a creature of swift impulse, leaping intuitively 
to the heart of a matter, almost dzmonic in her 
vitality and singleness of temperament. But the 
change is disconcerting ; and it is not till one has for- 
gotten the older story, and is well into the thick of 
the crises in Hilda’s rapid life of the emotions, that 
the first uncomfortable surprise wears away, and 
allows one really to savour the change and to enjoy 
it. For this speeding up of the story, though it mars 
continuity of treatment, is distinctly a gain. It 
seems as if Hilda had taken possession of her author, 
and run away with him as Thackeray’s creatures used 
to do. We picture Mr. Bennett vainly attempting to 
call a halt in the old way, to fill in this or that between 
the broader strokes of the picture; but his heroine has 
him firmly in hand and hurries him along protesting. 
Probably if Mr. Bennett had known how fast and 
furiously he would have to go in the second novel of 
his series he would have spurred himself a little in the 
first. As it is, the gap in manner between the two 
will be distinctly against the series as a whole. The 
gap is easily realised with a twelve months’ interval 
between the reading of the two novels. Reading them 
continuously it would be even more disturbing. 

The third novel of the series will be expected with 
even more impatience than the second. It is rather 
a.shock to be pulled up in the middle of a break-neck 
gallop. The leisurely progress of ‘‘ Clayhanger ”’ 
reconciled one to a halt by the way: nothing much 
could happen in the meantime. 
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Giving Hilda twelve | 


months’ start is another matter. It took Edwin Clay- 
hanger many long years to get even to the brink of 
marriage. Hilda was wooed, married, and a deserted 
wife all in the space of a few weeks. However, the 
waiting will be worth while. These people of Mr. 
Bennett have a life of their own: they are more than 
a literary clothes-peg. He has never done anything 
so good as this series of novels has so far proved. We 
have long known that he could be brilliant and clever : 
in this he is one of a crowd. But there is some- 
thing more than mere cleverness in these stories. He 
does not impose upon us with words, and again more 
words. He does directly hit the imagination. The 
occasional evidence we find in him of a growing con- 
tempt for the mere niceties of expression places him 
above the ‘‘ literary artists ’’ whose words are masters 
of their pen. Mr. Bennett has got beyond the fear of 
words, which is only the beginning of wisdom in a 
writer. He seems already to be learning how safe it 
is to despise them. 


NOVELS. 


“Oliver's Kind Women.” By Philip Gibbs. 
Herbert and Daniel. 1911. 6s. 


A clever study of second-rate egoism. Oliver 
Lumley had a soul above the commercial pursuits 
by which his kin earned a scanty living, and was con- 
vinced that he could command success in literature. So 
the spoiled son of a hard-working ill-paid clerk took 
up his quarters in the West End, svonged on his family, 
and attempted to shine in society as well as in letters 
on the strength of a pleasing appearance and some 
journalistic facility. He was taken up by the pretty 
wife of a German financier, and admitted to the friend- 
ship of actresses. And at last, having outrun the 
constable, he made his way to the country house of a 
lady, as yet unseen, who had entered into literary and 
sentimental correspondence with him. Since Miss 
Virginia Garland, while not very young, was compara- 
tively rich and not unattractive, the next step was inevit- 
able. And since Mrs. Oliver Lumley was an old- 
fashioned gentlewoman with strict notions of truth and 
honour, accompanied by a masterful disposition, the 
course of their married life might also be foretold. Mr. 
Gibbs is not so successful in his glimpses of country life 
as in his sketches of Bohemia : we are incredulous about 
squires who find the young adventurer from London a 
valuable acquisition at their shoots, and about a hostess 
in the same circle who says in an introduction ‘* Mr. 
Oliver Lumley, the Hon. Mrs. Percival ”’. 


“The Yoke of Silence.” By Amy McLaren. 
Mills and Boon. 1911. 5s. 


A story of disputes between a husband and wife, an 
adventuress who is the cause of trouble, and a child 
who brings the couple together again—these are the 
things to be found in Miss McLaren’s book, and they 
have certainly been found in a good many other books 
as well. The subject lacks novelty, but the manner in 
which it is treated is absolutely archaic. The bad 
woman always “‘ glides’’ into a room, and the child 
has a “‘ flower-like ’’ face with ‘* starry ’’’ eyes. A per- 
fectiy new stage property is, however, provided by a 
parasol, in the stem of which was concealed a budget of 
incriminating documents, written, we presume, on very 
thin paper. The scene is laid in a castle in Scotland, 
and there is a practicable trap-door in one of the rooms. 
All very antique except that parasol. 


‘The Shadow of Love.” By Marcelle Tinayre. Trans- 
lated by Alfred Allinson. London: Lane. 1911. 6s. 


We see no particular necessity for the translation into 
English of this study of morbid amours. The author 
of ‘‘La Maison de Péché”’ has her recognised place, 
and those capable of appreciating her gifts can surely 
read her novels in the original. This is not, on the 
whole, a good specimen of her work, though the descrip- 
tions of rustic life in the Limousin make the book a re- 
markable one in its way. But—perhaps we are prudish 

'—we do not enjoy the detailed history of how a dying 
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consumptive, sent to a country doctor’s house after a 
rackety life in the gay world, contrived to seduce his 
host’s ‘only daughter. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


“The Baronetage under Twenty-seven Sovereigns.” 
Nisbet. 1911. 7s. 6d. 

An anonymous work on the Baronetage has appeared 
which purports to give a record of all transactions in relation 
to the dignity of ‘Baronet. U nfortunately the author has 
given no references, and they cannot be verified. In 
so far as the chronicle relates to what followed the crea- 
tion of the order, the statements are probably correct ; but 
the object is to raise an inference that the use of the word 
Baronet in public records anterior to King James I. implies 
a meaning similar to that adopted for the new creation. 
There is nothing that we can discover in the early Letters 
Patent of King James that implies the Royal intention to 
revive any ancient dignity, and the expression Lesser Baron, 
supposing that to be the meaning of ‘‘ Baronet’’, had an im- 
port in the seventeenth century, when lands were held by 
military tenure, very different from that which it has now. 
It has, however, been made clear that the rank of Baronet 
as now granted is not equal to that which was intended, and 
the Royal promises have net been observed. There has in 
consequence been continuous controversy, and little disposi- 
tion has been shown to inquire into the origin and rights 
of Baronets. The controversy is fully stated in this work, 
which concludes with observations on the proceedings of a 
recent Departmental Committee under the presidency of the 
Earl of Pembroke. There resulted in fact a Royal Warrant, 
which we do not find in the vclume, as to the legality cf 
which observations might have been made. The present 
state of the law is that no person can be styled Baronet in 
public documents unless he is entered on a Baronets’ roll 
kept at the Home Office, and that a fee of five pounds is de- 
manded from every person who applies to have his name 
added thereto. The dignity is however subject to the same 
disability as all others in this country. There is no Court, 
since the disuse of the Court of the Earl Marshal, in which 
a dignity can be claimed, or before which a person wrong- 
fully using a name of dignity can be summoned. That such 
a Court ought to exist, and that Baronets were granted 
privileges which are now denied to them, no reader of the 
work before us can doubt. 

“Java, Sumatra and the other Islands of the Dutch East Indies.” 
By A. Cabaton. London: Unwin. 1911. 10s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Cabaton gives a most useful account of the energy of 
the Dutch, particularly on the agricultural side, in the de- 
velopment of their East Indian possessions. Their work in 
Java is the more interesting because Java was originally 
occupied by Raffles for England, and wes given up to the 
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Dutch. In early days, no doubt, the Dutch, especially 
under the system organised by Van den Bosch, bled the 


Javanese, but there came ‘‘a spirit of salutary reaction”’ 
and the state now assists both native and colonist. The 
natives, their lives and customs; the Dutch Administration, 
working through the native regents, who are controlled partly 
by money, partly through vanity, partly through fear; the 
agricultural, forestal, mining and commercial resources of 
the islands are all dealt with. One omission seems to suggest 
that the volume has not been brought auite up to date on the 
agricultural side. Tea, coffee, sugar, tobacco, indigo are 
considered in some detail: there is no account of the rubber- 
growing developments which have taken place in the last 
few years. Otherwise the volume strikes us as extremely 
well done. 


‘The Green Knight: a Vision.” Py Porter Garnett. Music by 
Edward G. Stricklen. San Francisco: Printed for the 
Bohemian Club. 1911. 

If Wagner has been in some respects hardly treated since 
his death, he has perhaps also a good deal to answer for. 
His first idea for what afterwards grew to be ‘‘ The Nibelung’s 
Ring’”’ was a single music-drama, ‘ Siegfried’s Death’’. A 
theatre of rough boards was to be built in the middle of a 
meadow ; one performance of ‘‘ Siegfried’s Death’’ was to be 
given; then the theatre was to be set on fire and the score 
hurled into the flames. Thus a great artistic ‘‘ deed ’’ would 
be achieved, and no imitations possible. Whether the singers, 
instrumentalists, conductor and composer were to follow the 
score to destruction we cannot say. This great notion in- 
spired the Bohemian Club of San Francisco. As an up-to- 
date equivalent for the Greek games, Eleusynian mysteries 
and solemn dramatic festivals, the Bohemians hit on the 
happy, characteristic idea of ‘‘jinks’’. They built an open- 


air theatre in a grove, and there, year by year, they give a 
single performance of a modern mystery-play with music. We 


dare say they enjoy themselves mightily. But they have not: 
the ‘faculty of self-effacement to burn the text and music of 
their dramas. The itch for a wider fame and perhaps immor- 
tality is strong in them, as in other human beings: so here we 
have the text of one of their plays and a synopsis of the music. 
Music and words are both very seriously meant, and that is 
all we can say for them. If only the symbolism were left out, 
we fancy a pretty and effective pantomime for children would 
be left; and as the symbolism is crude and stale and sym- 
bolises nothing eternally true, nor indeed anything that 
matters, we suggest to these Bohemians, however they may be 
bent on leading the higher intellectual life in a business-like, 
thoroughly American way, that they might try the experi- 
ment. We should be glad to hear how it succeeds, 
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Macmillan’s New Books 


H. M. HYNDMAN. 


The Record of an Adventurous 
By H. M. HYNDMAN. With Portrait. 
15s. net. [Zuesday. 


India and the Durbar. A Reprint 
of the Indian Articles in the ‘* Empire Day” Edition 
of THE TIMES, May 24, 1911. 8vo. 5s. net. 


Hellenistic Athens. An Historical 
Essay. By WILLIAM SCOTT FERGUSON. 
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8vo. 12s, net. 
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HEWLETT. 6s. 
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sophy. By GEORGE FORBES, F.R.S. 
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MY REISEBILDER—OLD AND NEW. By Freperic Harrison. 
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PRESENT. By General Sir Freperick R. Maunsett, K.C.B. (Colonel 
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WHY INDIA LAGS BEHIND. By Saint Niwat Sincu. 

‘*GLORIOUS ROBERT BROWNING.” By Emity Hickey. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
ART. 
Mantegna (Mrs. Arthur Bell); Filippo Lippi (P. G. Konody), 
Jack. 1s. 6d. net. 
BroGRaPxHyY. 


William Pitt and the Great War (J. Holland Rose). Bell. 163. 
net. 

Maria Theresa (Mary Maxwell Moffat). Methuen. 10s. 6d. net. 

Madame de Brinvilliers and her Times, 1630-1676 (Hugh Stokes), 


Lane. 12s. 6d. net. 

A Sister of Louis XVI. (Louis-Leopold D’Artemont). Murray, 
7s. 6d. net. 

The Correspondence of Jonathan Swift, D.D. (Edited by F. 


10s. 6d. net. 


Fiction. 

Thanks to Sanderson (W. Pett Ridge); God and the Ki 
(Marjorie Bowen); The Taming of John Blunt (Alf. 
Ollivant). Methuen. 6s. each. 

The Lifted Latch (George Vane) ; The Young Idea, a Neighbour- 


Elrington Ball). Bell. 


hood Chronicle (Parker H. Fillmore). Lane. 6s. each. 
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(Ross Harvey), 5s.; On a Pincushion and other Fairy Tales 
(Mary de Morgan), Fairy Tales From Brentano (Kate 
Freiligrath Krocker), 3s. 6d. Fisher Unwin. 

History AND ARCHXOLOGY. 

The Revolutionary War (Francis Vinton Greene). 
15s. net. 

France and French (Charles Dawbarn), 10s. 6d. net; Romano- 
British Buildings and Earthworks (John Ward). Methuen. 
7s. 6d. net. 

The Seymour Family History and Romance (A. Audrey Locke) ; 
The Cavendish Family (Francis Bickley). Constable. 6s. 
net each. 

The Story of Coventry (Mary Dormer Harris). Dent. 4s. 6d. net. 

The Fair Ladies of Hampton Court (Clare Jerrold). Long. 
12s. 6d. net. 

Education and Statesmanship in India, 1797 to 1910 (H. R. 
James). Longmans, Green. 3s. 6d. net. 

Royal Palaces of England (Edited by R. S. Rait), 6s. net; Royal 
Palaces of Scotland (Edited by R. S. Rait), 6s. net. Con- 
stable. 

Changes of a Century (J. C. Wright). Stock. 6s. net. 

Garibaldi and the Making of Italy (G. M. Trevelyan). 
mans, Green. 72. 6d. 

Law. 

Municipal Origins (Frederick H. Spencer). 
net. 

The Tenure of Kings and Magistrates (John Milton). 
York : Holt. 

The Agricultural Holdings Act, 1908 (Aubrey John Spencer). 
Stevens and Sons, Ltd. 7s. 6d. 


NaturaL History AND Sport. 


Murray. 


Long- 


Constable. 10s. 6d. 


New 


The Monkey-folk of South Africa (F. W. Fitzsimons). Long- 
mans, Green. 5s. net. 

The Life and Love of the Insect (J. Henri Fabre). Black. 5s. 
net. 

Sea-Fishing (C. O. Minchin). Black. 3s. 6d. net. 

The Book of Football (E. H. D. Sewell). Dent. 5s. net. 


REPRINTS. 
Roundabout Papers and Denis Duval: A Shabby Genteel Story 
and the Adventures of Philip (William Makepeace 
Thackeray). 10s. 6d. net each. Macmillan, 
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THE LIFE OF A BOOK 


Many of the books published to-day will be 
dead and forgotten within a few months. 
Others, however, will be steadily enlarging their 
circle of readers—their qualities gaining for 
them a place among the books that live. 


BOOKS THAT WILL LIVE. 


ROYAL COPENHAGEN 
PORCELAIN. 


By ARTHUR HAYDEN, Author of ‘Chats on English 
Earthenware,” etc. With 5 Full-page Illustrations in 
Colour, and 100 Full-page Plates in Half-tone, together 
with Tables of Marks,*never before published. Cloth, 
demy 4to. 42s. net. (Inland postage 8d.) 

This is the first volume on the subject and is compiled from 
material obtained from the official archives of the Royal 
factory. Special illustrations have been taken of examples 
in the National, Royal, and other famous collections at 
Copenhagen, Stockholm, Bergen, etc. The book is 
dedicated by permission to Queen Alexandra. 


MY CLIMBING ADVENTURES 
IN FOUR CONTINENTS. 


By SAMUEL TURNER, F.R.G.S. With 74 Illustrations 
from Photographs. Cloth, 12s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 5d.) 
Mr. Turner has been described as the most adventurous 
living climber. In this book he tells of daring acrobatic 
rock-climbing and dangerous mountain exploration in 
Switzerland, Siberia, the Andes, and New Zealand. 


MY TROPIC ISLE. 


By E. J. BANFIELD, Author of ‘* The Confessions of a 
Beachcomber.” With 31 Illustrations. Cloth, tos. 6d. net. 
(Inland postage 5d.) 

The Daily Chronicle says: ‘‘ Mr. Banfield wrote a book, ‘Con- 
fessioris of a Beachcomber ‘—wrote that book from his own experiences 
as a lonely dweller on an island between the southern and northern 
limits of the great Barrier Reef—and readers asked for more. More 
Mr. Banfield now gives them, and it is up to the original quality, 
which is saying a good deal.” 


THE STORY OF KOREA. 


By JosgpH H. LoncForp, late H.M.’s Consul at N: i. 
With Maps and 33 Illustrations. Cloth, 1os. 6d. net. 
(Inland postage 5d.) 

Black and White says: “ The author has written an illuminative 
history that will find many readers among the lovers of the East, and 
the episodes of peace and war that make up its burden are as entertain- 
ing as any imagery of romance.” 


JAVA, SUMATRA, AND THE 
OTHER ISLANDS OF THE 
DUTCH EAST INDIES. 


By A. CaBaton. Witha Map and 47 Illustrations. Cloth, 
10s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 5d.) 

A concise yet ample account of the natives, the agricul- 
tural and other resources, the administrative divisions, the 
cities and ports, the antiquities and religions of the Dutch 
East Indies. 


IN THE GUIANA FOREST. 


By JAMEs Ropway. New, Revised, and Enlarged 
Edition. With 24 Illustrations. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 
(Inland postage 5d.) 

The Pall Mall Gazette says: ‘‘ A careful perusal of Mr. 
Rodway's book is a perfect acquaintanceship with wild life in the 
country whereof it treats.” 


PRAYER BOOK REVISION. 


A Plea for Thoroughness. By a Sexagenarian Layman, 


Cloth, 4s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 

The Yorkshire Post says: ‘‘ Deserves attention in the first place 
because it is opportune, and further because it is written with cool 
and reverent logic, and with restraint.” 


THE FRUITFUL VINE: A Novel. 


By Rospert HicHENs, Author of ‘‘ The Garden of Allah,” 
etc., 6s. 

The first large edition was sold out before publication. 
. . The second edition is also selling rapidly. 


ON SALE AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
T. FISHER UNWIN, 1 Adelphi Terrace, LONDON. 


The First Instalment of 


A. E. W. MASON’S 


New Serial 


THE TURNSTILE. 


The International Horse Show, 
By E.S. NADAL. Illustrated by FRED. PEGRAM. 


FRANZ LISZT: The Real and Imaginary. 


Gen. Grant’s Letters to Gen. Beale. 


IN THE OCTOBER NUMBER OF 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


NEW EDITION, 3/6 NET. 


MEMORIES OF GARDENS. 
By ALEX. INNES SHAND. 


With a Memoir by Sir RowLanp BLENNERHASSETT. 


The Scotsman says : ‘‘ Lovers of nature and of sport 
will welcome a new and cheaper edition of A. Innes 
Shand’s ‘ Memories of Gardens.’ Mr. Shand was one 
of our best and most lucid writers on these subjects. 
The book is beautifully illustrated and clearly printed. 
It is in every sense an artistic production.” 


Order of your bookseller, or direct from the Office, 
3s. 10d. post free. 
THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO.,, 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


The 


Eye-Witness 


EDITED BY 


HILAIRE BELLOC. 


Contents of No. 15, Thursday, September 28th, 1911. 


CANADIAN ELECTIONS. 

CoMMENTS OF THE WEEK. 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS. Mumbo-Jumbo. 

WHY WE OBJECT. 

ARABI THE EGYPTIAN: A Memory. By Wilfrid Scawen 
Blunt. 

THE JEWISH QUESTION: IV.—The Peril. 

THE CAPITAL OF THE RAILWAY COMPANIES. 

AN OPEN LETTER TO ANOTHER KIND OF IDIOT. By Junius. 

THE GREATNESS OF THE MoMENT. III. 

BALLADES URBANE: XV.—A Ballade of Unfulfilled 
Aspirations. By M. B. 

THE ACADEMIC CoMMITTEE. By H. G. Wells. 

SONNET. 

Tue Hore. By A. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

REVIEWS. 

Tue City. By F. W. G. 


SIXPENCE WEEKLY. 
AT ALL BOOKSTALLS AND NEWSAGENTS, 
PUBLISHING OFFICE: 10 JOHN. STREET, ADELPHI, W.C. 
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NEW BOOKS 


From Number Five John Street 


An Immediate Success 


THE LINLEYS 


OF BATH 
By Clementina Black 


Jn One Volume, Medium Octavo, with Seventeen Portraits in 
Paotogravure and Half-tone, price 16]- net. 
“ This delightful book.” —SPECTATOR. 
“4 volume to add to the library in the certainty that it 
will have to be consulted afresh.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH. 


Parentheses of Travel 


BEHIND THE 


RANGES 
By F. G. Aflalo 


With many /llustrations from Photographs, Wide De: t 
price 10/6 net. 
“ He discourses equally well of the eternal hills, the un- 
harvested sea, the longing for travel and the desire jor 
home. Constantly varied and versatile. 

As good as a journey on an observation car.” 


MORNING LEADER. 


A Critical Biography 


THOMAS LOVE 
PEACOCK 


By A. Martin Freeman 


Vith a Frontispiece in Photogravure, Demy Octavo, 

price net. 

The Publisner will be glad if readers ordering this book 
will specify the author's name, to avoid confusion with a 
recently issued work on the same subject. 


By the Author of ‘‘A Wilderness of 
Monkeys ”’ 


ABOVE YOUR 


HEADS 
By Frederick Niven 


Crown Octavo, price Gl- 

“A book of note 

will claim decided recognition.” 
PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


MARTIN SECKER 


Number Five John Street 
Adelphi London 


whose exceptional traits 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS— Continued. 
ScreNce AND PHILOSOPEY. 


Astronomy for All (Bruno H. Biirgel). Cassell. 10s. 6d. net. 
A Treatise on Dynamics (Andrew Gray). Macmillan. 10s. net. 
Medical Science of To-day (Wilmott Evans). Seeley Service Co. 


5s. net. 
Influences of Geographic Environment (Ellen Churchill Semple). 


Constable. 18s. net. 
Where do we come from? Is Darwin correct? (Herbert Morse). 


Kegan Paul. 7s. 6d. net. 
Breeding and the Mendelian Discovery (A. D.. Darbishire). 


Cassell. 7s. 6d. net. 
TRAVEL. 


The Magic of Spain (Aubrey F. G. Bell). Lane. 5s, net. 
Things Seen in Venice (Lonsdale Ragzg). Seeley Service Co. 


2s. net. 
Across South America (Hiram Bingham). Constable. 12s. 6d. 


net. 
Across China on Foot (Edwin J. Dingle). Bristol : Arrowsmith. 


. net. 

By Mountain, Lake, and Plain (Major R. L. Kennion). Edin- 
burgh : Blackwood. 10s. 6d. net. 

Pilgrims to the Isles of Penance (Mrs. Talbot Clifton). Long. 


12s. 6d. net. 


Behind Turkish Lattices (Hester Donaldson Jenkins). Chatto 
and Windus. 6s. 

A Woman in Canada (Mrs. George Cran). Ham-Smith. 

Cathedral Cities of Italy (W. W. Collins). Heinemann. 16s. net. 


My Climbing Adventures in Four Continents (Samuel Turner). 
Fisher Unwin. 12s. 6d. net. 


VERSE. 


Rata and Mistletoe (Dora Wilcox). Allen. 2s. 6d. net. 

The City of the Soul (Lord Alfred Douglas). Lane. 5s. net. 

Fifty Poems (John Freeman). Herbert and Daniel. 1s. net. 

The Marriage of Heaven and Hell and a Song of Liberty (William 
Blake). Chatto and Windus. 3s. 6d. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Bluff’s Guide to the Bar (Hilary Bluff). Methuen. 2s. 6d. net. 

Book of the Spiritual Life, The (the Late Lady Dilke). 
Murray. 2s. 6d. net. 

Choice, The (Robert Douglas), 3s. 6d. net; The Outdoor Life in 
Greek and Roman Poets (Countess Evelyn Martinengo 
Cesaresco), 6s. net. Macmillan. 

Land of Living Man, The (Ralph Waldo Trine). Bell. 4s. 6d. 
net. 

Magnétisme Personnel, Le (Ion Kendal). Paris : Daragon. 

New English Dictionary on Historical Principles, A (Edited by 
Sir James A .H. Murray). Vol. X. Oxford: At the 
Clarendon Press. 5s. 

Old English Libraries (Ernest A. Savage). Methuen. 7s. 6d. net. 

Old Lamps for New (E. V. Lucas). Methuen. 5s. 

Plans of Irrigation of Mesopotamia (Sir W. Willcocks). Spon. 
20. net. 

Principles of Muhammadan Jurisprudence, The (Abdur Rahim). 
Luzac. 

Sugar Beet : Some Facts and Some Illusions (Home Counties). 
Cox. 6s. net. 


REVIEWS AND MaGAzrnes FoR Octosper.—Scribner’s, 1s.; The 
Open Window, 1s.; Cornhill, 1s.; The Fortnightly Review, 
The Contemporary Review, 2s. 6d.; The English Review, 
2s. 6d. 


A should write for free Prospectus of 

THE SURREY LITERARY AGENCY. A high-class literary agency, 
conducted by a Practical Author.—Address, “‘ Locksigy,” Presburg Road, New 
Malden, Surrey. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION LECTURES ON ARCHITECTURE. 


R. BANISTER FLETCHER, F.R.I.B.A., will 

give a Course of Twenty-four Lectures on ** ANCIENT ARCHI- 

TECTURE,” at the BRITISH MUSEUM, on Tuesdays, commencing October 3, 
at 4.30 P.M. 

Also a Course of Twenty-four Lectures on ** RENAISSANCE ARCHI- 
TECTURE,” at the VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM, on Mondays, 
commencing October 2, at 5 P.M. 

These Lectures will be Illustrated by Lantern Slides, Diagrams, Photographs, 
and Models, and will appeal to the general public as well as the professional student. 
The Exhibits in the Museums will be explained in the Classes held after each 
Lecture. 

Full particulars from Miss GAupET, 120 Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, S.W. 


MERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, E:.C. 


An ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be held cm 
DECEMBER sth, 6th, and 7th. 


_For particulars and scheme of Scholarships apply to Taz SECRETARY. 
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MR. 


The Glory of Clementina Wing W. J. LOCKE 
The Progress of Mrs. Cripps-Middlemore (Oct. 3) 

GERARD BENDALL 
The Chronicles of Clovis (Oct. 3) SAKI 
The Red Lantern EDITH WHERRY 
Sam’s Kid F. E. MILLS-YOUNG 
The Valley of Regret ADELAIDE HOLT 
The Shadow of Love MARCELLE TINAYRE 
The New Machiavelli 


H. G. WELLS 
The Dempsey Diamonds ALLEN ARNOT 
The Wind on the Heath 


ESSEX SMITH 


The Dangerous Age (3s. 6d. net) KARIN MICHAELIS 
Literary Lapses (3s. 6d. net) STEPHEN LEACOCK 
Nonsense Novels (3s. 6d« net) STEPHEN LEACOCK 


NOTE ALSO— 


TALK OF THE TOWN. 6s. 3rd Ed. Mrs. JOHN LANE 


THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO STREET, LONDON, W. 


| WHY PEOPLE READ 


Weekly. 


PUBLIC OPINION 


D THE BEST WEEKLY REVIEW OF WHAT 
2 ; MEN AND WOMEN SAY, DO, AND THINK. 
————-Edited by PERCY L. 


If you want a paper which will tell you what 
other men and women think, perhaps better 
informed than you are and with greater foresight 
and understanding, then that paper is Pudlic 
Opinion, 

There is no padding in Public Opinion. It 
gives only essential ideas and facts—the points 
worth remembering-—and hence its great value, 


It is the paper for the busy man, and after 
half a century has NO rival, 


Writing to the Editor he said (August, 1911)— 

‘For some years I have been a reader of 
Public Opinion, and for the increasing pleasure 
and satisfaction you have given me I want to 
say a word of thanks. If I read nothing else 
but Pudlic Opinicn, your genius in the 
selection of topics would make that in itself 
a liberal education ; but you always send me 
from your pages to read something more, so I 
am doubly your debtor.” 


If you are interested in things that matter, 
in the way things are going, in what men and 
women are doing, saying and thinking—you will 
find more mental stimulus to the square inch in 
Public Opinion than in any other paper published. + 


! 


The chief object of Public Opinion is to 
provide the busy man and woman with a handy 
summary of the best thought and activity of the 
day from the best books, magazines and papers. 


| What “Public Opinion” Does 


Many attempts have been made to publish a 
paper on these lines and have failed. Pudlic 


| Opinion is the only one which has succeeded, 


and begins its second half-century on October 6, 
1911, with a bigger circulation and a bigger 


| reputation than ever before. 


That is Why People Read “Public Opinion” | 


One reader put this clearly in aletter of thanks. | 
| the essential is lost in detail. Pudlic Opinion | 


| 


The daily paper is not sufficient for those who 
have a real interest in the movement of affairs. 
The ‘‘daily” deals with the affairs of the 
minute—sometimes at too great length, so that 


gives all sides of a question. 


Tke first number of this well-known weekly 
review was published fifty years ago on 
October 5, 1861. 


The title of Pudlic Opinion was suggested by 
Sir Robert Peel to George Jacob Holyoake, 
when he said that ‘‘ England was governed by 
opinion,” It was an immediate success, and 
won a big circulation both at home and abroad, 


Sir Hubert von Herkomer, R.A., says: 


‘*Tts selection of current thought is worthy 
of all praise, for it gives one the wholesome 
fecling,that the world is, after all, not going to 
the de¥il, but contains thinkers and good men 
and women.” 


NEXT WEEK'S ISSUE of PUBLIC 
OPINION will be a very special issue of 32 
pages, price twopence (October 6) in celebra- 
tion of the beginning of the 


Second Half Century 
- Of Public Opinion. . 


It will contain a number of Articles specially 
written for this issue by— 
SIR W. M. RAMSAY, D.C.L. (Aberdeen) on 
The Change in the Spirit of the Twentieth 
Century Man. 


SIR W. R. NICOLL, LL.D. on 
Journalism of To-day. 


SIR A. T. QUILLER COUCH (“Q") on 
The Unfree Men of the Country Side and 
How to Improve Their Condition. 
OR. W. H. FITCHETT, LL.D, (Australia) on 
The Three Certainties of the World Fifty 
Years Hence. 


MR. HAROLD BECBIE on 
Why Men do not Co-operate in the Science 
of Social Life. 
MR. W. PETT RIDCE on 
““Who lived in a Shoe,” a parable with 
an earthly meaning. 


MR. JAMES DOUCLAS on 


The New Note in Literature. 


PROF. T. HOBHOUSE 


Corner Stone. 


Copies of this issue can be had from all 
Newsagents, or copies will be sent by post 
for 24d. on application to the MANAGER of 
Public Opinion. 


PUBLIC OPINION 2d. 


Public Opinion is on sale at all Newsagents 
Bookstalls, or a speci will be posted 
on receipt of a card sent to the MANAGER, 
Public Opinion, 31 and 32 Temple House, 
Tallis Street, E.C. 
Public Opinion will be sent on application 
to the above address to any place in the United 
Kingdom for 10s, 1@d. a year, or to any place 


in the world for 13s. 
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RUBBER WORLD 


ONE PENNY WEEKLY. 


This Week's Issue Contains :— 


RECENT INVESTIGATIONS ON 
SULPHUR. 

By H. E. Ports, M.Sc. 

EDUCATION AUTHORITIES AND 
RUBBER. 


WHEN RUBBER IS AT ITS WORST: 
Dividend Possibilities of Selangor. 


REPORTS, DIVIDENDS, RETURNS, 


When Rubber is at its Worst. 


“X.Y.Z.” has so far contributed estimates for the 
following :—MeERLIMAU, BuxKir SEMBAWANG, PorRT 
Dickson-LUKUT ; PERAK, ALLAGAR, LEDBURY ; LONDON 
ASIATIC, SINGAPORE Para; LINGGI, VALLAMBROSA 3 
Matacca ; THE JuGRA; HIGHLANDs and Low Lanps; 
SELABA ; ANGLO-JavA; CHERSONESE; CICELY ; 
DAMANSARA Eow SENG; SEAPORT (SELANGOR); 
Mount Austin ; GRAND CENTRAL (CEYLON) ; Kuata 
PaHI; Ratanur; Kapar Para; SUNGEI Kapar. 


“X.Y.Z.’s” estimates have subjected rubber possi- 
bilities to the most drastic test, and have commanded 
interest throughout the world. Back numbers of THE 
RuBBER WORLD containing these estimates are in con- 
stant demand. The series will be sent for 2s., carriage 
paid, to any address in the United Kingdom, or 2s. 2d. 
abroad. 


SUBSCRIPTION PER ANNUM, in the United 
Kingdom, 6/6; Abroad, 8/8. 


10 King Street. Covent Garden, W.C. 
THE IMPERIAL AND 


ASIATIC QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


OCTOBER, 1911. 5s. net. 


ASIA. CONTENTS. 
M. T. KADERBHOY: “ Tue Mostem University.” 
MAJOR J. B. KEITH: “ Antiquity anp ORIGINALITY oF Hixpu 
CiviLizaTION.” 
MAJOR J. B. KEITH: “ Race: Wuo are THE Hinpus?” 
R. F. CHISHOLM: “‘ Essays on INDIAN ArT, INDUSTRY, AND EpucaTION.’ 
ORIENTALIA. 
ProressoR MILLS; “Tue Pre-Curistian RELIGION IN ANCIENT Persia.” 
H. BEVERIDGE: Orrentat Crossrows.” 
GENERAL. 
C. M. SALWEY, M.J.S. : JapANESE Monocrapus. No. XV.—“ Formosa.” 
FREDERICK A. EDWARDS, F.R.G.S.: *‘ EARLY ETHIOPIA AND SONGHAY.” 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION. 
CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND NEWS. 
“CHINESE BRONZES.”—“ Inp1ia—Nortu anv Soutu.” 
REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 

An Eastern Miscellany.—The Nanking Monument of the Beatitudes.—The 
English Factories in India, 1634-1636.—Big-Game Shooting ia Upper 
Burma.—Life and Letters of Sir John Hall.—Among the Tribes in South- 
West China.—The Analects of Confucius.—Islam Lands: Nubia, the 
Sudan, Tunisia, and Algeria.—The Incas of Peru.—Saito Musashi.—B6 
Benkei.—Eastern Asia.--Venice in the Thirteenth and Fourteenth 
Centuries.—India and Tibet, etc. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS In Asia, Africa, and the Colonies. 
‘ PUBLISHERS ORIENTAL INSTITUTE WOKING ENGLAND. 
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THE SATURDAY REVIEW is procurable at any 

of the following Continental Towns. In the event 

of difficulty at other Towns, the publisher would 
be glad to be informed. 


AUSTRIA. 
FRANZENSBAD : Librairie Windrisch, MARIENBAD: E. A, 
Gotz, Library. 


BELGIUM AND HOLLAND. 
ANTWERP: O. Forst, 69 Place de Meir ; J. Mertens, 5 Avenue 
de Keyser. BRUSSELS: Librairie Dechenne, 20 rue du 
Persil. ROTTERDAM : Nederlandsche Kiosken and Kiosques. 


FRANCE. 

BIARRITZ: V. Tugague, 16 rue Gambetta. DIEPPE: 
D. Colliard, 16 rue dela Barres MARSEILLES: Mme. Monnier, 
Kiosque No. 12 Allée de Meilhan. MONTE CARLO: Mme, 
Sinet, Library. NICE: Librairie Escoffier, 3 Place Masséna ; 
Ayme, 51 Avenue de la Gare. PARIS: F. Tennant Pain, 
18 rue Favart; The Galignani Library, 224 Rue de Rivoli. 
W. H. Smith & Son, 248 Rue de Rivoli; Brentano’s Library, 
37 Ave. de l’Opéra; Librairie Timotie, 14 rue Castiglione, and 
the principal Libraries, Kiosques and Railway Stations. TROU- 
VILLE: Mme. Leclerc, 56 rue des Bains. 


GERMANY. 
BERLIN: Georg Stilke, 72 & 74 Dorotheenstrasse. COLOGNE: 
F. G. Schmitz, Hohestrasse. FRANKFORT : J. Vaternahm, 
Hauptpersonenbahnhof. HAMBURG: J. W. Basedow, 19/21. 
Brodschrangen. HOMBURG: F. Schick, Library. HEIDEL- 
BERG: H. Ruhlmann, 9 Leopoldstrassee STUTTGART: 
Konrad Wittwer, Hauptpersonenbahnhof. 


ITALY. 
FLORENCE: B. Seeber, 20 via Tournabuonii MILANO: 
Paolo Marco, Stazione Centrale. NAPLES: Detken & Rochol, 
Piazza Plebiscito. ROME: Luigi Piale, Piazza di Spagna. 
TURIN: Cerallo Maddalene, Piazza Carlo Felice. 


SWITZERLAND. 
BALE: Festersen & C'*., Library and Kiosques. BERNE:. 
Gustav Frey, Library. GENEVA: Naville & Co., 6/8 rue 
Pecolat. LAUSANNE: Th. Roussy, Rue du _ Bourg. 
LUCERNE: A. Gebhardt, Library. MONTREUX: C. B.- 
Faist, Library. ST. MORITZ BAD.: C. B. Faist, Library. 
VEVEY : Jules Berndt, Library. 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL, 
BARCELONA : Louis Berge, 7 Rambla Estudios. LISBON: 
A. R. Galvao, 18 Praca de Terceira. 


NORWAY AND SWEDEN. 
BERGEN: F. Beyer, 2 Strandgaden. CHRISTIANIA: 
B. Narvessen, 2 Stortingsgaden. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
‘LAMB ” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral, 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets ail trains, 

Proprietor, S, AIREY. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates, and all information free of charge. Replies received. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL CRISIS. 


THE 
LORDS QUESTION. 


By LORD ROBERT CECIL, K.C. 


With Extracts from Speeches by Mr. BALFourR, LoRD LANSDOWNE, 
Lorp RosEBERY, Lorp CuRzON, and others. 


A 64 Page Pamphlet Supplementary to the ‘‘ Saturday ” 
Handbook for Unionist Speakers (1909). 


The Lorps QueEsTION brings the history of the Constitutional 
struggle down to the eve of the last General Election. 


Half-price 3d. ; by post 4d, 
The “‘Saturday Review,” 10 King Street, Covent Carden, W.C 


30 September, 1911 


The Saturday Review. 


Mr. B. WENTWORTH VERNON, J.P., Chairman of the Ceylon 
Consolidated Rubber Estates, Ltd., says :—‘* Mr. William Wicherley, 
F.R..S., is one of the best-known authorities in the rubber world, 
I do not think that anybody living is a greater authority on rubber 
than he is. He has lately written a most interesting little book called 


6‘ The Whole Art of Rubber Growing,’ and I strongly rec d it 
to all the shareholders, for they will find it very instructive and 
pleasant reading.” 


THE 


WHOLE ART OF RUBBER-CROWING 


By W. WICHERLEY, F.R.HS. 
Now Ready. 5s. net. 


Mr. Wicherley is a practical planter, and his book is the result of 
wide experience in various lands. The book is fully illustrated, and 
is written in a way which makes it as great a pleasure to read as 
its hints are valuable. Its principal contents are :— 


TREES THAT COUNT: Hevea Braziliensis, 
Manihot Glaziovii, 
The New Manihots, 
The Ficus, 
Funtumia Elastica, 
and others. 


INTERPLANTING, TAPPING SYSTEMS, COST OF 
PLANTING, HABITS OF TREES, &c., &c. 


WITH A SPECIAL CHAPTER ON THE SOYA BEAN. 


Copies may be ordered through any Bookseller, or direct from 
the office (5s. 4d. post free.) 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


THE STANDARD BOOKS ON BRIDGE. 
“Saturday” Bridge 


By W. DALTON. 


That the popularity of Bridge is as great as ever 
is proved by the continuous steady demand for 
this book, now in its 1oth Thousand. 


5s. net, or post free 5s. 3d. 


“Saturday” 
Auction Bridge. 


By HELLESPONT. 


That Auction Bridge appeals to certain tempera- 
ments more strongly than ordinary Bridge is 
unquestioned. The subtleties of the game are 
set forth in the simplest way by Hellespont. 


3s. 6d. net, or post free 3s. Od. 


Inferences at Bridge. 
By W. DALTON.. 


There are many players who, whilst familiar with 
the general principles of the game, never dream 
‘of drawing even the most simple inference from 
what they see. To them this book should be of 
great assistance. 
1s. net, or post free 1s. 1}d. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, LTD, 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


SIXPENCE. Every Tuesday. 


THE BEST OF THE LIGHT. ILLUSTRATED WEEKLIES. 
A PICTORIAL RECORD OF THE WEEK’S DOINGS, 


*,* You do not only g'ance at ‘* THE BysTANDER,” you READ it. 
It is Unique, Sparkling, Daring, Original. 
TERSE AND TRUTHFUL CRITICISM, 
**WORLDLY” SHORT STORIES. 
SPORT: a Speciality. Gotr, HuNTING, Lawn Tennis, 
Published by the Preprietors of the ‘*GRAPHIC,” Tallis House, 
Tallis Street, E.C. 


LA REVUE POLITIQUE ET LITTERAIRE 


REVUE BLEUE 


FONDEE EN 1863. — DIRECTEUR : FéLIx DuMOULIN. 
Est a la téte des Revues frangaises — depuis pris d'un demi-sitcle — 
par l’honorabilité, la variété et l’éclat de sa rédaction, 
Chaque semaine elle publie de brillants articles diplomatiques et 
politiques; une nouvelle ou an roman ; de spirituelles critiques litté- 
raire, dramatique et artistique; des études d'histoire, de philoso- 
phie; une poésie; une chronique sur la vie parisienne ; etc. 
Ses collaborateurs sont des'‘Membres de l’Académie francaise, 
de l'Institut, du Parlement, de l'Université, etc. 
Elle est indispensable aux Anglais, qui désirent se tenir au 
courant de la littérature, de l'art et de la politique de la France, 
Abonnement : six mois, 20 fr.; un an, 35 fr. 
PARIS — 41 dis, rue de Chateaudun — PARIS 


FREDERICK HOTELS. 


An Improved Turnover. 


Tue Thirteenth Ordinary General Meeting of the Frederick Hotels Ltd. 
was held on Monday at the Hotel Russell, Russell Square, W.C., Sir Horace 
G. Regnart (the Chairman) presiding. 

Mr. L. W. Slade (managing director and secretary) having read the 
usual notice, . 

The Chairman said: The year under review was a better one for 
hotels than the preceding year, and the increase in our total turnover 
shows how the hotels of the company are appreciated by the public. We 
anticipated at one time that the increase would be even greater, as we 
looked for a particularly good*season on account of the Coronation 
festivities, but, although our London hotels were quite full during the 
Coronation week, the earlier months of the season were disappointing. 
This was an experience common to all the leading London hotels, an 
we can only assume that visitors who in the ordinary way made their 
visit to London early in the year deferred it this year until the time of 
the Coronation. You will, therefore, understand that the Coronation did 
not do us much good, for during the month of June we should have been 
full, as we always are in this month of the year. A normal year, with 
the business steady and extending over a long period, is best for us, and 
we hope for that in the coming year. Turning now to the accounts, you 
will observe that the large sum of £24,549 has been spent out of revenue 
on repairs and maintenance, and we propose adding another £500 to 
repairs and maintenance reserve. I have, in the course of my remarks at 
previous meetings, impressed upon you the necessity of maintaining the 
hotels in the highest degree of comfort and efficiency. You will see from 
the profit and loss account that the consumption and expenses have 
increased, but this is accounted for by the greater amount of business 
done. In the balance sheet stocks and debtors’ balances show a decrease, 
due to the smaller amount of visitors’ outstanding accounts and to the 
stocks being reduced. Cash in hand and at bank also shows a reduction, 
but against this we have bought £2500 more of the company’s debenture 
stock for our investment fund. Your directors have constantly under 
review details of the expenditure of the company, and with the object of 
effecting an economy in the administrative offices they decided to remove 
them to an unoccupied part of this hotel. We thus save the rent, 
rates, lighting, &c., of our old premises. This economy led to another, 
as the directors hold their weekly meetings here, and as we are more or 
less in attendance during the week, it was, after mature consideratidn, 
resolved to take control of the hotel and save the large expense of 
management. Our decision has now been carried into effect, and the 
hotel is to-day run absolutely under the control of the directors. I would 
ask you to appreciate the fact that this was no hastily thought-out scheme. 
In a financial sense the company is in an extremely good position, for, 
besides holding ample cash' balances, we have £24,256 invested in first- 
class securities. In conclusion, I am pleased to tell you that the business 
since 1 July wp. to date.shows an increase over the same period of last 
year, and we hope that at the end of this financial year we shall again 
be able to show you a substantial increase. I now beg to propose that the 
report and balance sheet as presented to you for the vear ended 30 June 
1911 be and the same are hereby approved and adopted. 

Mr. Arthur Bird seconded the motion. 

Mr. W. Evans expressed satisfaction with the report and profit and loss 
egg ag the year. He had nothing but praise for the management of 
the hotels. 

Mr. John Balfour said he. quite agreed with the last speaker that thoy 
had much to be grateful for as regarded the past year. The work of 
carrying on an hotel grew more difficult each year. 

The resolution was unanimously agreed to. 

Mr. Dickens said that if Colonel Oldham was present perhaps he would 
substantiate the statements contained in the circular he had issued. 

The Chairman said the question raised in that cireular had been fully 
dealt with, and it was not proposed to open any discussion upon it. 

Colonel Oldham, addressing the shareholders from the back of the hall, 
spoke adversely of the management of the company, and maintained that 
the Board, of which he was no longer a member, should have instituted 
an inquiry into it. . 

Mr. Bird said that an inquiry was made, and the directors were per- 
fectly satisfied. They were sorry to lose Colonel Oldham, but he was out- 
voted on the board by five to one. : : 

A vote of confidence in the directors terminated the proceedings. 
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NOW IN THE PRESS, in 25 vols. crown 8vo., printed on laid paper and handsomely bound, with head-bands and 
(To be subscribed for only in sets.) 


gilt tops, price 6s, net per vol. 


The Swanston Edition 


OF THE WORKS OF 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY ANDREW LANG. 


Messrs. Cuatro & Winpus have pleasure in announcing that they will begin in the Autumn the publication 
of a new and complete LimitEp EpITION oF RoBerRt Louis STEVENSON’s Works. The Edition will be named 
the Swanston, after the house in which many of STEVENSON’s earlier Essays were written ; and it will consist 
of 25 volumes, the first set of 5 volumes to be published on October 9, the second set of 5 in November, and the 
succeeding three sets of 5 volumes in April, September, and November, 1912, respectively. The Edition will be 
limited to 2,060 sets, of which only 2,000 are for sale, and the copies will be numbered. Zhe entire Edition has 
been subscribed for by the Booksellers, and orders must be sent to them. 


The Swanston will be the most comprehensive edition of STEVENSON’s Works yet published. For the first 
time in any Collected Edition will appear the Vaitima LetTers and the LerrTers or RoBERT Louis STEVENSON 
TO HIS FAMILY AND FRIENDS, with many additional Letters, as revised and rearranged in chronological order by 
Sir Sripney Corvin. ‘These Letters, which will be included in this Edition through the courtesy of Messrs. 
METHUEN, will form the concluding three volumes of the set. Each volume of the series will have a Frontispiece, 
and one of these will reproduce in facsimile a very interesting fragment (written in 1873) in which STEVENSON speaks 


very frankly in regard to his future life. 


To the first volume of the Swanston Epition Mr. ANDREW LANG contributes an important INrRODUCTION, 
which is very suggestive as a portrait-sketch drawn affectionately and sympathetically by the hand of a friend. 


THE CONTENTS OF THE TWENTY-FIVE VOLUMES WILL BE AS FOLLOWS:— 


i, AN INLAND VOYAGE—TRAVELS WITH A DONKEY— 
A MOUNTAIN TOWN IN FRANCE—EDINBURGH: 
PICTURESQUE NOTES. 


2. THE AMATEUR EMIGRANT—THE OLD AND NEW 
PACIFIC CAPITALS—THE SILVERADO SQUATTERS 
—VIRGINIBUS PUERISQUE, &e. 


3. FAMILIAR STUDIES OF MEN AND BOOKS—THE 


BODY-SNATCHER. 
4. NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS. 


5. MORE NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS—THE DYNAMITER— 
DR. JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE—THRAWN JANET. 


6. TREASURE ISLAND— WILL 0’ THE MILL—THE 
TREASURE OF FRANCHARD. 


7. PRINCE OTTO—THE WRONG BOX. 
8. THE BLACK ARROW—MARKHEIM. 


9, MEMORIES AND PORTRAITS—MEMOIR OF FLEEMING 
JENKIN. 


JOHN NICHOLSON—KIDNAPPED. 
CATRIONA. 


THE MASTER OF BALLANTRAE. 


A Prospectus with Specimen Page can be supplied by all Booksellers. 


There will also be included in “IN THE SouTH SEAS” some notable new 
matter now first published through the kindness of Sir Sipney CoLvin ; and in Vol. XXV. an INDEx oF TITLEs. 


18. IN THE SOUTH SEAS—LETTERS FROM SAMOA. 


22. AND OTHER PAPERS—THE DAVOS 


23-25. THE COMPLETE SERIES OF LETTERS, WITH 


13. THE WRECKER. 


14. A CHILD’S GARDEN OF VERSES—UNDERWOODS— 
BALLADS—SONGS OF TRAVEL—ADDITIONAL 
POEMS. 


15. DEACON BRODIE — BEAU 
GUINEA—MACAIRE. 


16. RECORDS OF A FAMILY OF ENGINEERS—AD- 
DITIONAL MEMORIES—LATER ESSAYS—LAY 
MORALS—PRAYERS. 


A FOOTNOTE TO HISTORY — ISLAND NIGHTS’ 
ENTERTAINMENTS. 


AUSTIN — ADMIRAL 


17. 


19. THE EBB-TIDE—WEIR. OF HERMISTON. 
20. ST. IVES. 


21. THE STORY OF ALIE—THE MERRY MEN—OLALLA 
—HEATHERCAT—THE GREAT NORTH ROAD 
—THE YOUNG CHEVALIER—FABLES. 


SIR SIDNEY COLVIN’S NOTES. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


Printed for the. Propeietors by Srorriswooor & Co. Lrp., 5 New Street Sqnare, E.C., and Published by Reamatp WEBSTER Pace at the Office ae King Street, 
Covent Garden, County of London.—Saturday, 30 September, 1911. 
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